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Triple Play for Paris: Monty to Bradley to Patton 
¥ 


Locomotive “No. 1,” which puffed its way 
across the dales of mid-Wisconsin in 1851, 
was one of the trail blazers for the present 
magnificent transcontinental system of the 
Milwaukee Road. 


Movement of vital war freight was speeded 
and tonnage increased when the Milwaukee 
Railroad installed General Motors Diesel 
Locomotives on the 225-mile mountain 
zone between Avery, Idaho, and Othello, 
Washington. 





PATTERN 


FOR FINER 
TRANSPORTATION 


* 
KEEP 
AMERICA 
STRONG 
BUY MORE 


WAR BONDS 
® 


Warren into the grueling war job 

the railroads of America are doing, is the 

story of this mighty titan of the rails. This is the 

General Motors Diesel Locomotive. It is displaying the 
unusual stamina, speed and willingness to work ceaselessly 
which these urgent times demand. And with such tireless, low- 
cost, swift service these GM Diesel Locomotives are providing 


a pattern for finer transportation in the greater days to come. 





< WI Locomonies....... ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, te Grange, i 


PNET) ENGINES . . 15010 2000 HP. . . CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland I, Ohio 


Siw 


ENGINES . . . 1510250 H.P. . .. . . DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit 23, Mich 
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How to X-ray a lie 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


b Frag Japan cut America’s rub- 
ber supply, it looked for a while 
as though that loss might lose the war. 
B. F. Goodrich was the only company 
making commercially a synthetic gen- 
etal-purpose tire rubber vital for many 
other war needs, too. Production was 
too small for army, navy and indus- 
trial requirements. Inventors rushed 
in with all sorts of new ways to make 
synthetic rubber—and with samples to 
prove it. 


Many of the “inventions” were 
akes — “synthetics”, to be sold at a 
high price, that turned out to be noth- 
’ ing but doctored-up natural rubber. 


Checking took precious time, yet 
among the hopefuls might be some 
great idea that would help the war 
and so must nof be missed. 


B. F. Goodrich men had years be- 
fore developed a way to use the indus- 
trial X-ray machine shown in the 
photo above to “look inside” rubber 
compounds, to check their strength 
and other characteristics. It was one of 
the many means used to constantly im- 
prove B. F. Goodrich belting, hose, 
tires and other products. They tried 
this machine on the inventors’ claims, 
and found they could instantly tell 
whether or not the sample was a true 


synthetic. So the time of research men 
was saved for the worthwhile develop- 
ments. 

Such research is all in the day’s work 
at B. F. Goodrich, but no more so 
than the constant research to improve 
belting, hose and the hundreds of other 
B. F. Goodrich products used in indus- 
try. That explains why it always pays 
to find out what improvements B. F. 
Goodrich has made recently in these 
products you may use. The B. F. Good- 
rich Company, Industrial Products 
Division, Akron, Ohio. Fes 


B.F. Goodrich 


RUBBER aor SYNTHETIC proclnse 






Loading jute fiber—and burlap made from it—aboard an 
American Export Lines vessel at Calcutta. The fiber is obtained 
from the stalks of a plant grown widely in eastern India, 


SEAGOING CARPETS 
IN YOUR HOME! 


Your home is full of things that sea- 
going merchant ships have brought 
from the far corners of the world. It 
would be a hardship to do without 
many of them. And in normal times, 
many Americans would lose their 
jobs if there were no ships to take 
U. S. products for sale overseas. 

Our merchant shipping is every- 
body’s business—as a far-sighted Con- 
gress recognized when it passed the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936 to as- 
sure this country control of our 
international trade. 


All the way from India comes the jute that's woven into a tough, 


strong foundation for many American-made carpets. Burlap and 


In this “Magna Charta of the U. S. 
Merchant Marine,” Congress directed 
the Maritime Commission to build 
up a U.S.-flag merchant fleet “con- 
structed in the U. S., manned with a 
trained and efficient citizen personnel 
. . - owned and operated under the 
U. S. flag by citizens.” 

‘War has demonstrated that such a 
merchant marine, in the words of 
Congress, is “necessary for the na- 
tional defense and development of 
(our) foreign and domestic com- 
merce.” Ably directed by the War 


ropes are made from jute; there's jute in lincleum, tapestries and 
upholstery —and maybe even in that wig you wore on Hallowe'en! 


_ Shipping Administration, our great 


new fleet is helping to win the war — 
and will help cement the peace! 

American Export Lines, pioneer in 
developing modern, fast, time-table 
shipping service to southern Europe, 
North Africa, Asia Minor and India, 
is operating many new vessels. Under 
the U. S. flag, every ship is a guarantee 
of this country’s vital foreign trade. 
And when peace comes, what you and 
other Americans want to buy or sell 
abroad will determine the cargoes we 
carry and the ports we visit! 


American Export Lines 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY & 














Consider These Advantages of 
Using Bituminous Coal: 


ECONOMY -—the average delivered cost of 
bituminous coal is less; costs less to use. 


CONVENIENCE — modern stokers take the 
drudgery out of “tending the furnace” by 
making it an almost completely automatic 
operation. 


CLEANLINESS — bituminous coal burned 
properly and with the proper combustion 
methods is a clean, odorless fuel. 

AVAILABILITY—bituminous is mined in 
24 states of the Union—and there is esti- 


mated to be enough of it underground to 
last three thousand years! 


EFFICIENCY—properly sized bituminous 
provides even, uniform temperatures. 


FLEXIBILITY—bituminous coal meets 
every home heating requirement and at 
less cost. 





Let your architect help you reduce a major household 
expense—save money for you year after year by cutting down 
your fuel bills. 


Let the designer of your new dream home build you a large 
chimney that will accommodate all fuels. 


Then you can burn any fuel. And this, of course, includes 
bituminous coal, the thriftiest of all. 


Bituminous coal is also automatic when used with modern 
stoker equipment. 


That’s why more homes are heated with bituminous than with 
any other fuel; than with almost all other fuels combined. 


Ask your architect to guard your future household budget, 
and assure the comfort of your home with a “flexible” heating 
plan that will permit the use of any fuel. 


BUY WAR BONDS 


BITupsNous COAL 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 





























"We must subscribe 


to the Farm Journal’’ 
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It’s a good idea Mrs. Penthouse, but too late to save those tomatoes. 
And furthermore, we are sorry to say, we can’t accept your subscrip- 
tion. We are printing more than 2,500,000 copies of Farm JourNAL 
right now, all the paper situation will permit, and we have thousands 
of honest-to-goodness professional farmers on a waiting list. They need 
Farm JourRNAL to keep up with latest ideas on crop-growing, stock - 


raising and soil conservation. Their wives need it for information on 
foods, fashions and babies. 


Because it is a complete magazine, with interest for all the family, 
Farm JOURNAL enjoys a most thorough readership, a statement sup- 
ported by careful studies. Advertising in its pages commands resultful 
attention, a statement also supported by letters from advertisers who 
check returns. We have-sheaves of such letters which, of course, we 
are glad to show. 


Of the FIRST FOUR FAR hy | 


General Magazines JOT 
ONE Le 


covers the rural market 


18 24, We 8 Gee GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
Jitter? i i 


ot Washington Square, PHILADELPHIA 5 





50it7¢~the little roads will unlock their magic — 


Route 32 along the New Hope Canal ... Pennsylvania 


NE day when peace returns, you will heed the gypsy call. Then a 
new Lincoln motor car—the finest and smartest ever to bear 
the name—will be ready to transport you... You may point this Wp lin conte: he Jur Wty 
car for the sky-hung trails, the far-away towns, or the little roads ria 
that cool themselves among the trees. Your new Lincoln— . 
eager and stout of heart—will place them all within easy we SLY | | C O | N 
reach . . . This new car will be engineered by men who speak = 
of precision in millionths of an inch. Its style will again NY } 
set a new goal for the industry. It will add immeasurably 


to the Lincoln tradition for advanced design 
and distinguished transportation. A PRODUCT OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 








Fairbanks-Morse Diesels have staying 
power. ..the ability to deliver low-cost, 
dependable power continuously—year after 
year ...and with consistently low fuel and 
maintenance costs. 


Designed and built on the 2-cycle principle 

—Fairbanks-Morse Diesels have fewer moving 

parts to wear— and less wear on those because 
of slower operating speeds. 


If you need more power or lower-cost power, have 
a Fairbanks-Morse engineer study your problem. 
There is no obligation. Write Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., Fairbanks-Morse Building, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
Branches and service stations throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


BUY WAR BONDS 
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BANKS- MORSE 
Liesels 





NEWSWEEK 


LETTERS 


Approved 7-1 

From the many letters I have received [as 
a-result of a story in NEwWswEEK, July 31 on 
a unique experiment in race relations] | 
know you have a group of readers who are 
scattered far and wide; too, they are keen 
and alert and it has been very interesting to 
read the reactions from them. I am forced to 
use cards to reply to correspondents—so 
many epistles have come this way. You'll be 





interested to learn, I'm sure, that the great’ 


majority are favorable, 7 to 1, Favorable 
comment has been received also south of the 
Mason-Dixon Line. 
A. Rrrcm Low 
Johnson, Vt. 
: PPP : 

Protestants in the Movies 

In Newsweex, Aug. 14, was an article, 
under Religion, of the movies leaning toward 
the Catholic religion. So what! I am Protes- 
tant, but I don’t see the goal of the Protes- 
tant group to tear down the Catholic religion. 
It is foolish to raise money and produce 
Protestant films when the money could be 
put to a much better use. There's a war to 
be won! Furthermore, I don’t see how the 
movies have ridiculed the Protestant min- 
isters. 

Joan C. BrapFrorp 
Williamsville, N. Y. 


@ Having been in the service for about two 
years, and having seen most all of the 
moving pictures shown during that time, | 
heartily agree the Protestants are being per- 
secuted by the motion pictures and their 
producers. The Protestants, members and 
ministers alike, are never shown on the screen 
unless it is to ridicule them in their worship. 
The great majority of the newsreels, show- 
ing men in the armed.forces worshiping, 
show Catholics and ‘seldom show a Protes- 
tant worshiping. The Protestants are too 
strong to be ignored on or off the screen. 


Crt. Frep Posey 
Maxwell Field, Ala. 


Army Regulation 30-1810 

My attention has been called to a state 
ment in Newsweex, July 81 concerning 
the disposition, in case of death; of the two 
identification tags which each soldier wears. 
Your cable from Al Newman states: “One 
dog tag of the two which dangle around all 
our necks to remind us that we live with 
death is wired neatly through a hole in the 











Where Wear and Aprasion R ince: COME FIRST! 
CAE 
jpreme test of wear and: abra-, “xelated physical values in plastics. 

Ssistance—one mill has rolled _. “If you have problems involving 
35 tim@smore tonnage on bearingsof ‘wear and abrasion resistance of plas- 
peel eos: ap on any ne “ies write for Booklet N-17, described 
ings préviously used. In another mill: © above. In addition, our Research and 
these bearings have run for a year, \ Development Laboratories are always 


To extend the knowledge of plastics 
and their possibilities, Bakelite Cor- 
poration has published the third of a 
series of booklets—“‘Hardness— Wear 
and Abrasion Resistance.” Many case 
histories are given of BAKELITE and 


VINYLITE plastic products that have a 
high degree of wear and abrasion re- 
sistance. Among these examples, the 
use of industrial bearings molded from 
a BAKELITE low-friction (graphited) 
phenolic plastic is of special interest. 
Such bearings are designed for ser- 
vice ranging from the smallest rod 
mills to the largest steel blooming 


where férmef bearings had to be re 
placed monthily. YY 

The various types of BAKELITE and 
VINYLITE plastics that are outstanding, 
for wear and abrasion ‘resistance arg 
described clgarly andconeisely. This 
booklet expiiiigs why hard§ess mug 
be disassq@& x : 
sion resi 


ready to assist in applying plastics to 
essential applications. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 
Unit of Union Carbide and, Carbon Corporation 
go East 42np StrEET « New York 17, N. Y. 


ste > 
** Viwylite’’ is @ registered trade-mark of Carbide. and. Carbon 
phe Chemicals Cor poratiow 6 
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mills. In heavy-duty steel mill service erties dd 
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— Molding Plasties 








SO MAMMOTH is the Bell Aircraft 
bomber plant near Marietta, Georgia 
. .. and so vital is the job of ‘‘Air at 
Work’”’ that the quantity of air handled 
equals the breathing requirements of 26 
million people! From the time a loco- 
motive swings into the plant with raw 
materials and parts—until the end of 
the main building opens up to deliver a 
completed bomber—“‘Air at Work’ is 
on the job. Controlling temperatures... 
keeping air-borne dust out of delicate 
assemblies . . . holding hairline toler- 
ances of even the most complex parts. 
. Here’s how it’s done: — 


1. FOR THIS GIGANTIC PROJECT—52 acres 
under one roof in the main building—chalk up a 
miracle of design and construction to Robert and 
Co. Associates, Atlanta, Ga. Day-to-day temper- 
atures are maintained within 6 degrees. 83 powerful 
Sturtevant fans distribute clean, comfortable air 
—cooled by the equivalent of 15,000,000 pounds 
of ice every 24 hours. It all adds up to pinpoint 
accuracy in machining and assembling —with toler- 
ances as low as 0.0005 of an inch! 


2. IN ADDITION to air conditioning, 8 giant 
Sturtevant ventilating fans suck in and distribute 
1,120,000 cubic feet of filtered air each minute— 
air that has been correctly tempered by humidifi- 
cation and evaporative cooling. And 38 other fans 
do special tricks—such as making dangerous 
fumes and vapors vanish from finishing depart- 
ments! 


3. WHEN A grease-grimed ground crew sergeant 
goes off to “moonlight requisition” a part for his 
plane, he’s sure that whatever he filches from any 
other B-29—from a landing gear assembly to a 
motor mount! —will match heads-up with com- 
panion parts on his ship—thanks to plenty of ‘‘Air 
at Work” —back home. 


ALL IN ALL, it takes a heap of engineered air to perfect the assembly line 


manufacture of Super-Fortresses at Marietta . 


. 129 Sturtevant Fans, 


18 Air Washers, 229 Heating and 100 Air Conditioning Coil Units 
. handling a total of 7,302,000 cubic feet of air every minute! 


ARE YOUR PLANS READY for con- 
version? . . . for competitive selling in- 
stead of ‘‘cost plus”’ order taking? . . . to 
meet the pent-up demands for your 
products? Sturtevant engineers can help 
you blueprint post-war plans NOW to 
put ‘Air to Work” as an economical 
production tool . . . to air condition, 
ventilate, convey, control dust and 
fumes, or burn fuel more efficiently. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park » Boston 36, Mass. 
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Se 
stake. The other is on its way now—on its 
way home.” 

Mr. Newman is in error when he writes 
that one .of the identification tags of a de- 
ceased soldier is sent home. Disposition of 
identification tags is in accordance with the 
following statement in paragraph 6, Army 
Regulation 30-1810: “One of the two identi- 
fication tags . . . will be left upon the body 
to be interred . . . with the body. The dupli- 
cate tag will be removed at time of burial 
and securely attached to the grave marker, 
about two inches from the top.” 


Cont. FALKNER HeEarp, G.S.C. 
Acting Deputy Director 
War Department 


Bureau of Public Relations 
Washington, D.C. 


PODPD 


~ Pipe Dream 


In NEwsweek Aug. 14, page 45, the pic- 
ture of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt: \ hy 
don’t you offer a $50 prize to the party that 

guesses the name of 
the tobacco she is 
smoking? It looks as 
if she had a pipe in 
her mouth. 
Sam L. Maas 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
The captain’s 
glasses did the trick. 
Smilin’ Thoroughly 

The article, “Smilin’ Through: Camp Show 
Troupers Cover World to Give GI Joe a 
Laugh” ( NEwswEEK, July $1) answers ques- 
tions asked about USO in a better fashion 
than any single article I have seen published, 
including all USO publicity. 

EsTHER SEERING 
Director Public Information 
War & Community Chest 
Seattle, Wash. 


International 


Sadie aie ae 


Milkweed Floss 


The Canadian program for collection of 
milkweed floss to replace kapok in life jack- 
ets (NEwsweEEK, July 17) is a part of a much 
larger campaign being organized by the 
United States Department of Agriculture and 
the War Food Administration to collect 
1,500,000 pounds of floss from wild milk- 


. weed plants in 29 states this fall. 


Joun L. Denny 
Information Specialist 
United States Department of Agriculture 
Office of Information 
Washington, D. C. 


Vilna and Lwéw 


I am amazed that the editor would pub- 
lish such a biased and fallacious opinion on 
Poland as that expressed by John S. Slodin 
of Gretna, La..{ NEwsweex, Letters, Aug. 
14). Vilna was a Lithuanian city while 
Lwdéw (Lemberg } was ‘Austrian and is prin- 
cipally inhabited by Jews rather than Polish 
people. To make such a-wild statement that 
“without these two cities there can be no 
Poland” is ignoring the noble fight put up 
by the Poles of the former Russian province 
“Poland” to “achieve freedom fiom the 
Czar.” I suppose the next thing these Pan- 





These are just a few. out of thousands, of the men and women who have stepped aside from their 
peacetime occupations to help Bethlehem build a wartime fleet of 1,000 fighting ships and cargo vessels. 


, MEOW ke? BO? Ba 
BURNER Dorothy Temple Williams, GUARD Bernard McEntegart used to TRUCK DRIVER Del B. Elliott, former WELDER Frieda Adolph, a onetime 
of Bethlehem-Hingham (Mass.) be an attorney, now works at Bethle- film actor (The Desert Song), works soda jerker, learned new trade at 
shipyard, is former Powers model. hem’s Brooklyn 56th St. repair yard. at Bethlehem’s San Francisco Yard. Bethlehem- Alameda (Calif.) yard. 


as» 


SHEET METAL HANDYMAN is ex-hotel- HANDYMAN ELECTRICIAN James H. Del WELDER Janet Darnell was a sculp- RIGGER Louis Scott (Chief White 


man Archibald Rae, of the Bethle- Gaudio, of Bethlehem’s Quincy, Mass. tress, nowhelps turn out ships at Beth- Eagle) employed at the Bethichem 
hem-Sparrows Point (Md.) shipyard. shipyard, was formerly a butcher. lehem’s Staten Island (N. Y.) yard. ship-repair yard in Hoboken, N. J. 


Lester J. Davis, of SWEET METAL WELPER Zena Saylor, at MACHINIST Thomas C. Hayes, who LAYER-OUT Mrs. Evelyn Johnson, 
the Bairfield yard, Baltimore, was the Bethichem-Sparrows Point ship- now works at the Brooklyn 27th St. Alameda yard, one of thousands of 
dancer and nightclub entertainer. yard, is former Kentucky salesgirl. ship-repair yard, is an ex-bartender. Bethlehem housewife - shipbuilders. 


Shipbuilding ond Ship Repair Yards... at Quincy, Hingham, East Boston, Mass. ... Staten Island, Brook- WORLD’S LARGEST SHIPBUILDER 
bn, N. ¥....Hoboken, N. J....Baltimore, Fairfield, Sparrows Point, Md....San Francisco, Alameda, 
re doeatay A ene — ane ino spat bricating Plants . . . Bethlehem, Steelton, Williamsport, 
town, anon, Pottstown, Rankin, tsdale, Pa.... Buffalo, Lackawanna, N. Y..... Sparrows Point, 
Ma... Chicago, IL... . Tulsa, Okla. . .. South San Francisco, Los Angeles, Alameda, Calif... . Seattle, Wash. SECOND LARGEST STEEL PRODUCER 











We knew they were coming. A whole train- 
load of ’em. And we knew we only had 37 
minutes to feed them and send them on 
their way. What a fine-looking, husky lot 
they were, swarming in here with their 
healthy young appetites! The kitchen 
looks like it was strafed by a pack of P-47’s! 

That’s a common, everyday scene at 
Fred Harvey's these days. Our restaurants, 
hotels and dining cars are on America’s 


most-traveled routes. Consequently they © 


are the daily objectives of Private Pringle 
and tens of thousands of his buddies in the 
armed forces, needing tens of thousands 
of Fred Harvey meals every day as they 
travel across the country. 

To meet this vital need we are serving 
more meals than ever before — and in 
the face of personnel shortages and food 
rationing. Moreover our civilian business, 


too, is vastly increased. Under these 
circumstances frills, of course, are out. 
Yes, and we'll admit, often it goes beyond 
that. The service can’t always quite be up 
to the old Fred Harvey standard you’ve 
come to expect. 

We’re not complaining—we are proud 
of our wartime assignment! We are 
determined that Private Pringle and his 
buddies shall come first, that they shall 
get their meals on time and piping hot. If 
at times that means you aren’t served so 
quickly .. . we know you understand. 


* * * 


AFTER THE WAR, with 
money you're saving in 
War Bonds, travel and 
see the America for 
which we are fighting. 
Visit the world-famous 
Fred Harvey Hotels at 
Grand Canyon National 
Park and in old Santa 
Fe, New Mexico. 


Pied ConT 


RESTAURANTS > SHOPS + HOTELS » DINING CARS 


COPYRIGHT 1946, Fred Harvey, Chicago 
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Polanders ‘will tell us is that Teschen in Ger- 
man Silesia belongs to Poland for the reason 
that its former Fascist government grabbed 
it from Czecho-Slovakia with Hitler’s  con- 
sent. 


Wo.trraM HI 
St. Paul, Minn. 


PEPLP 


Bilked Shadow 

* July 10 issue, under “Swedish Shadow 
Steps Out” you have as follows: “Andersson 
eclipsed Hagg’s mile mark of 4:02.6.” | 
would be greatly interested to know what 
Andersson’s world record mile time was. 


H. W. Betts 


Dawson 
Yukon Territory, Canada 


A phrase dropped from the story bilked 
Andersson of his proper honors. The sentence 
should have read: “Andersson eclipsed 
Hagg’s mile mark of 4:04.6 by running the 
distance in an astonishing 4:02.6.” 


EE 


McNair’s Stars 


In the Aug. 7 issue of NEWSWEEK, you 
printed a picture of Lt. Gen. Lesley J. Mc- 
Nair (page 28). On studying the picture | 
noticed that the artist has drawn four stars 


McNair’s three stars—and a button 


on the general’s shoulders, indicating that 
the late Lieutenant General McNair must 
have once held the rank of general. 


Mars. E. P. Furtonc 
San Marcos, Texas 


In black and white reproduction, the 
artist’s rendering of the buttons on the gen- 
eral’s shoulder loops makes them appear to 
be stars. In the painting, General McNair 
clearly wears only the insignia of the highest 
rank he attained, lieutenant general. 

GI Singers 

As Army Song Leader, » Barkeley, 
Texas, since 1941 (April), ‘Labers I can 
write authoritatively and from a_ personal 
field of rich experience. ©. 

I wish your Miss Emily Coleman could 
follow me for a few days on my rounds here 
as I lead singing daily in mess halls, at USO 
shows, at hospital, on bivouac, during dances. 
prior to lectures, sings during beer parties (1 
lead before much drinking is done, as I dont 
need stimulants to get results). I could prove 
that organized singing és definitely popular. 
Personally speaking, I have led 2,200 sings 









































A ne plane or bomber én 
the air is one of our most potent 
weapons; on the ground, as a weapon 
of attack or defense, it is worthless. 
The air corps begrudges every min- 
ute that a plane is tied up for recon- 
ditioning or repairs. 

That is why a quick-disconnect 
coupling, developed by Thompson 
and now being made in great quan- 
tities for aircraft engine builders, is 


Lack. INTO THE BLUE! 


time saved in keeping planes fit to fight. 


The Thompson quick-disconnect 
coupling is only one item among 
hundreds of different precision parts 
and accessories made by Thompson 
workers. In this—a mechanized war 
—these parts are needed for every 
type of military equipment that uses 
internal combustion power. Thomp- 
son workers have the satisfaction of 
knowing that they have a part—a 


ed such an important contribution. With vital part—in every battle, on land, 

o this new coupling, no time is wasted __ sea, or in the air. 

he in bleeding the many fluid The Thompson quick-dis- 
lines when making re- connect coupling, originally 
pairs. Oil, gasoline and designed for aircraft, is being 
anti-freeze lines discon- adapted to other military 

ou nect with a quick turn and mechanisms that use internal 

fic- seal automatically as they combustion power. When 

A uncouple. Power units peace comes its use will be 





























can be lifted out, repaired 
or replaced—and precious 





broadened far beyond its 
present military applications. 


Thompson a Products, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF AUTOMOTIVE AND AIRCRAFT PARTS 
GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND. PLANTS IN OHIO, 





MICHIGAN, CALIFORNIA, AND ONTARIO CANADA 





we BEATING PRODUCTION SCHEDULES ON VITAL PARTS FOR PLANES, TANKS, SUBMARINES, PT BOATS, TORPEDOES, JEEPS, HALF-TRACKS, TRACTORS, AND TRUCKS 





“AMERICA IS ON THE 


DOUBLE-QUICK!”’ 
says Hon. Will Rogers, Jr. 


Representative in Congress 


“Because of the war, Americans have had to travel as 
never before. This has tried the nation’s hotels to the 
limit. Faced as they are with serious shortages of man- 
power and materials, they have turned in an excellent 
job of caring for the unprecedented numbers of civilians 
and military personnel that have pressed them for accom- 
modations during the past several months. Do yourself a 
favor next time you make a trip—line up your hotel reser- 
vations well in advance, specifying the kind of accom- 
modation you require and, as closely as possible, the time 
of your arrival. And remember this—when your plans 
change let the hotel know so that some other traveler can 
have the room reserved for you!” 


Published by the Hotel New Yorker, New York, to create a better 
understanding of the wartime problems of America’s hetels. 


Hotel NEW YORKER 
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here, more than that during the last war, 
and I have had as much experience using 
song Hit Kits as anyone. 


Ep SHuMway 
Service Club No. 1 
Camp Barkeley, Texas 


NeEwsweEEk’s Music Editor is glad to know 
Camp Barkeley is one of the exceptions that 
prove the tule on group singing: The Army 
has found that GI’s usually prefer their sing- 
ing in small, spontaneous doses. (NEWSWEEK, 
Aug. 7). 


End of the War 

I received my subscribed copy of News- 
WEEK July 20—after my mail had finally 
caught up with me here in Normandy. The 
July 3 issue I think is one of the latest 





: Dates from‘a foxhole 


copies here in France and all the GI's 
crowded around to read same. 

The news of the past few days had been 
very encouraging, and a bunch of us GI's 
were sitting around our foxholes—winning 
the war—as it were. I had just finished read- 
ing this same copy of NEwswEex, when the 
conversation turned to “dates” as to the end 
of the war. We stopped everyone who came 
by and pinned them down to an actual date. 
Having nothing else around, I used the front 
page of your Battle Baby, and here enclosed 
is the result. 

It may be a little difficult for you to read 
the names and dates, as they were copied a 
few minutes before blackout time, and Jerry 
was about due. Therefore, I give you the 
dates and the GI's who predict 
end: S/Sgt. Kieling, Sept. 12, 1944; Pvt 


c/o Postmaster 
New York City 
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U.S. Army pilots have flown more Allison-powered fighter planes into 
battle than planes powered by any other engine. * Pilots like 
Allison reliability to get there and back — durability to 


stand up under more fighting hours — economy to 






extend range — smoothness to reduce pilot 
we 


a 
fatigue. * This numétical superiority ‘ 
and these Allison 

qualities -have added 

much to America’s 

fighting edge. Thousands of 

enemy planes have been 

downed by pilots 

flying Allison- 

powered fighters. 





POWERED BY ALLISON 

P-38— Lightning 

P-39— Airacobra 

P-40—Warhawk 

A-36 and P-51— Mustang 

P-63-—Kingcobra ; 
Allison has already furnished more 


than 50,000 engines for use in these 


planes. 


LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
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“but. darling, nobodys going to 


make you eat shark, coaxed Elsie 


ty 
D ON’T TRY TO TELL ME,” sputtered 
Elmer, the bull. “I read that report that 
Borden is in the fish business, and I know 
you. It means fish on the table three times 
a day, and I won’t stand for it!” 

“Silly,” snickered Elsie, the Borden Cow. 
“You should have read more carefully. 
Then you’d know that Borden has taken 
over several big fisheries to get vitamins for 
Borden’s Feed Supplements. Fish livers are 
full of vitamins. And that means better 
pork, poultry, and eggs.” 

“That doesn’t make sense,” complained 
Elmer. “You can’t make a hen’s egg out of 
a fish’s liver.” 


“Naturally not,” smiled Elsie patiently. 
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“The vitamins from fish livers go into feed 
supplements and the supplements go into 
the animals and poultry. Ration-ayd, for 
example, is added to chicken feed for finer 
eggs and fatter fowl. In the same way, Bos- 
pro makes healthier, more productive cows, 
and Hopro makes huskier pigs and better 
pork, All three are Borden products.” 


“Fascinating,” yawned Elmer, “but what- 
ever became of all that wonderful milk you 
used to talk about?” 


“Why, more uses for milk are being found 


LACTOSE \} 
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all the time.” Elsie replied hastily. “Lactose 
(that’s milk sugar) made by Borden is 
used to make that marvelous germ-killer, 
penicillin.” 

“Gosh,” marvelled Elmer, “the first thing 
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Shoes SYS 


we know, Borden will be doing everything 
but shine your shoes.” 

“That’s not so far off either,” giggled 
Elsie. “Shoes shine more easily and wear 
better because of Borden’s Protovac Caseins 
which are used in leather finishes.” 









“What?” kidded Elmer, “...no nations, 


no dry goods?” 

“Oh, dry goods arean old story to Borden,” 
chuckled Elsie. “Bakers have been using 
Borden’s Dried Natural Fruit Juices for 
years. And Borden’s Powdered Lemon Juice 


LEMON Jy, 
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is an important part of the new Army Para- 
troops’ ration because it’s packed with 
Vitamin C.” 


“No matter what I say,” complained El- 
mer, “your subject is Borden’s and you cer- 
tainly stick to it.” 

“In that case,” quipped Elsie, “I’m lucky 
to have sticky subjects like Borden’s Glues 
to talk about. Cascamite glue helps make 
sturdier plywoods for airplanes and for 
homes. Casco can be used to mend almost 
anything in the house.” 


“Seems to me that you’re likely to become 


more stuck up than ever,” jested Elmer, 
haw-hawing heartily at his own cleverness. 
“At least I can thank heaven for one thing. 
With all these marvelous Borden products, 
you won't be quite so swelled-headed about 
that precious milk of yours.” 


“Nonsense,” beamed Elsie. “I’m prouder 
of my milk than ever before. For milk was 
what started Borden’s business, back in 
1857. And while Borden now makes many 
products that have nothing to do with milk, 
it was the purity of Borden’s Milk that first 
taught people to know that: If it’s Borden’s, 
it’s got to be good!” 


ELSIE SAYS: ‘‘Every extra bond you buy may 
mean a boy won't have to die!’ 





© The Borden Company 
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The Cover—These three generals 
are the stars of the Allied mili- 
tary team in France: (1. to r.) 
Patton, Bradley, and Mont- 
gomery. See page 23. (Acme 
photo) 
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t would be difficult 

indeed to find a man 
who is better equipped 
for his assignment than 
Harold Isaacs, head of 
NEwswEEk’s Chung- 
king Bureau. With an 
interest in the Orient 
dating from boyhood, 





Harold Isaacs 


Isaacs crossed the Pacific in 1930—to 
Hawaii, the Philippines, and China. He 
remained there for a number of years 
working for Far Eastern newspapers and 
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the French news agency Havas, learn- 
ing Chinese and developing a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the Chinese 
people. 


Isaacs witnessed the invasion of 
Manchuria, covered the Battle of Shang- 
hai, and visited districts under Japanese 
occupation. He interpreted Japan’s plan 
of conquest with penetrating foresight, 
writing that appeasement was leading to 
a major war. In Japanese territory he was 
under such close surveillance that the 
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Ja panese “secret” police usually selected 
is hotel for him and frequently carried 
his luggage. 


His recent trip back to the Far 
East was an uncomfortable demonstra- 
tion of the time involved in supplying the 
China-India-Burma war theater. He was 
one of a group of correspondents held up 
by an air-travel jam and shunted to a Lib- 
erty ship (dubbed the S.S. Lumbago by 
the restless newsmen) which took 84 
days to reach India. In contrast, NEws- 
WEEK’s Assistant War Editor Roland 
Gask just completed an air trip to India 
in four days and thirteen hours. Harold 
matched Magellan’s feat of crossing the 

















entire Pacific without once sighting land. 
“But,” he lamented, “what Magellan ac- 
complished by a miracle of mischance, 
the good ship Lumbago did by design.” 


Almost the first news he heard 
when he docked was the shocking infor- 
mation that his friend and fellow News- 
WEEK correspondent, William T. Shenkel, 
had been reported missing after the first 
Superfortress raid on Japan. 


Once ashore Harold made up for 
lost time by doing some phenomenal 
traveling. He flew many thousand miles 
over the CBI theater in his first few 
weeks. His first taste of action was in the 
initial B-29 daylight precision bombing 
raid over Manchuria, in which he rode 
with the first group in to hit the industrial 
center of Anshan in the Mukden area. 


Before the take-off he saw that 
one of the bombs in their bomb bay bore 
the chalked legend: “For the boys of the 
Limber Dugan.” That was the name of a 
plane from the same group and squad- 
ron reported missing after the first B-29 
raid. Bill Shenkel had been in the Limber 
Dugan. For Harold there was dual satis- 
faction in the great sheets of flame and 
billowing smoke they left in their wake. 
For he also remembered only too well the 
Mukden “incident” of 1931—Japan’s ex- 
cuse for striking the first blow in her un- 
declared war. 


Vibe Estttbin 












keep Long Toms 


on target 


Please give the service men first call on Long Distance from 7 to 10 each night. That's the best time for most of them to call home. 
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What's Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


Senate Majority Leader Barkley and 
War Mobilization Director Byrnes are 
expected to draw away from F. D. R., if 
he wins; incidentally, Byrnes has been 
offered $100,000 a year to head a ‘Wash- 
ington law firm . . . The new world or- 
anization may be a going concern be- 
[ the year’s end; the three Western 
Powers have already gone so far toward 
general agreement that the Dumbarton 
Oaks conference may draw up a consti- 
tution . . . There’s no thought of pub- 
lishing the details now, but the U.S. 
Anglo-Russo-Chinese text will be made 
public at the same time it’s released to 
the other United Nations, though some 
’ of them may then complain . . . The War 
Department, determined never again to 
be caught short of imported strategic ma- 
terials, is against any legislation which 
might bar maintenance of large stock- 
piles . . . Now that he has resigned, for- 
mer Yugoslav Ambassador Fotitch has 
difficulty reaching the press, even with a 
news story such as that of sixteen bomb- 
ers which recently picked up 150 airmen 
stranded inside Mikhailovich’s lines. 


Search for Oil 


Though most talk of the search for 
new oil sources centers around. relatively 
unexploited foreign fields, U.S. com- 
panies are returning to the Eastern Sea- 
board for development work as hope les- 
sens for further lush production in the 
West. Exploration is under way from 
Maryland’s Eastern Shore through Geor- 
gia, Florida, Alabama, and Mississippi. 
It’s estimated that 20,000,000 acres are 
under lease. Wildcatters are drilling in 
many areas, while the California Co.’s 
strike at Cranfield, near Natchez, has been 
followed by seven productive wells. Far- 
ther east, Gulf has its Heidelberg struc- 
ture. Texas, Pure, and Standard of N. J. 
are also active in areas with promising 
geological formations._ 


Argentine Meat Contract 


Despite such economic pressures as the 
freezing of Argentine gold and Britain’s 
proclaimed willingness to go along with 
U.S. policy, discount stories that Lon- 
don will refuse to renew the present 
agreement with Buenos Aires for exclu- 
sive purchase of all exportable meat. The 


British Supply Council has quietly let it 

known that the contract will be re- 
newed before its expiration on Sept. 30. 
Aside from general opposition to any 
sanction which would interfere with the 
flow of essential war materials, Britain 
does not want to surrender her exclusive 
rights. To do so would permit open com- 
petitive bidding among most liberated na- 
tions at the war’s end, with resultant 
soaring prices, something United Nations 
leaders wish to avoid. 


Willkie’s Support 

Some of Willkie’s friends summarily 
dismiss the idea that he will wind up 
supporting F.D.R. for reelection. Men 
with Presidential aspirations, they point 
out, do not abandon them easily, and 
Willkie is no exception. He still nurses 
the hope, they say, that he will have 
another chance at the Presidency, in 
1948 or later, and is realistic enough to 
know that this means he must sooner or 
later support Dewey. His consultation 
with Dulles on foreign policy undoubt- 
edly opens the door toward understand- 
ing. And Dewey’s close associates see his 
attack on the four-power “coercion of 
small nations” as a move Willkie could 
approve, because it’s in harmony with his 
“One World” ideas. Incidentally, an out- 
standing last-ditch Willkie supporter re- 
cently went to Albany to urge Dewey and 
Willkie to “shake hands and make up.” 


At the Fronts 


A favorite GI souvenir in France is a 
piece of the parachutes abandoned by 
the paratroopers; the camouflaged silk 
and nylon makes especially attractive 
neckerchiefs . . . The Allied Air Forces, 
which have been supplying the rapidly 
advancing armored units in France with 
food, ammunition, and gasoline, have 
been using a new gasoline container 
which doesn’t require a parachute when 
dropped .-. . U.S. soldiers in the China- 
Burma-India theater now refer to the 
States as Shangri-La. 


V-Mail Curtailed 

Without fanfare, V-mail in its final 
reduced form has been discontinued be- 
tween Greenland and the U. S., and let- 
ters, even though written on the official 
V-mail sheets, are being sent by airmail 
or in regular pouches. The Army holds 
that this mail route is so well established 
that transit is fast enough to allow as- 
signment of the processing equipment 
elsewhere. Officials add that discontinua- 


tion of V-mail to other points is not now 


anticipated, despite insistent complaints 
from civilians as well as service person- 
nel that the letters are often difficult to 
decipher and don’t travel any faster than 
other mail. 


a 


National Notes 


Because of British objections, the U. S. 
proposal to reform Italian prisoners in 
this country into a fighting Army for 
action on the Italian front has been 
shelved . . . Complaints are already com- 
ing out of the refugee camp at Fort On- 
tario, Oswego, N. Y.; refugees say that 
the food is bad, that they are fenced in 
by barbed wire as “prisoners,” and that 
they are refused outside employment 
... The FEA will be the agency to han- 
dle Italian relief and rehabilitation as a 
stop-gap measure until UNRRA takes up 
the problem at its Montreal meeting 
next month . .. Because of the large drop 
in high-school attendance, Federal offi- 
cials formerly urging students to take 
part-time jobs have switched the empha- 
sis to a back-to-school plea. 





Trends Abroad 


» a diplomats doubt that Churchill 
will call a general election soon, since re- 
cent by-elections indicate that the Con- 
servatives might lose control of Commons 
. . . SHAEF believes that about two- 
thirds of Germany’s fighting manpower 
has been knocked out and that the re- 
mainder cannot be replaced or reinforced 
soon enough to meet the heavy toll im- 
posed by the Allies...A South African 
official’s recent statement that the Atlan- 
tic Charter was drafted with European 
populations in mind has created wide- 


‘spread dissatisfaction among Negro na- 


tives... The Polish underground reports 
that the Germans tried to make drunk- 
ards of the peasants by paying for crops 
in vodka. 


Norwegian Whaling Project 


The Norwegians look for at least par- 
tial pay for their war shipping losses in 
postwar plans to take over the German 
and Japanese whaling industry. In 1931, 
Norway controlled two-thirds of the 
world’s whaling. But German ‘and Jap 
competition gradually reduced the coun- 
try’s share to a third and, since the war, 
the Nazis have appropriated many Norse 
whale-factory ships. Expecting whaling to 
be very profitable, since the whales have 
multiplied heavily during the war, the 
Norwegians now demand not only, the 
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enemy’s ships but exclusion of German 
and Jap ships from Antarctic whaling wa- 
ters during the early postwar years. 


Papal Peace Moves 


Informed London diplomatic sources 
believe that the Pope has recently re- 
newed his efforts to bring about a Euro- 
pean peace settlement. They claim that 
before the abortive revolt some of the 
anti-Hitler German generals were in touch 
with the Holy See on peace terms and, if 
they had succeeded, Pius XII might have 
arranged an armistice. However, British 
leadership is privately pleased that the 
generals’ uprising was crushed. Had Hit- 
ler been overthrown, there would have 
been strong sentiment throughout Britain 
for a compromise peace. This would have 


‘made it extremely difficult for the British 


Government to carry on the war until 
German militarism was completely wiped 
out. 


Postwar Power Balance 

Expect Britain’s postwar diplomacy to 
center on preventing a Russo-German 
tie-up. For the most part London offi- 
cials expect that Russia will be the domi- 
nant power on the Continent but do not 


feel that this would endanger peace.. 


However, they are convinced that Ger- 
many will try to align itself with the 
Soviet Union even to the extent of going 
Communist. Such an alliance, they be- 
lieve, would put Europe at the mercy of 
these combined powers. As against the 
alliance, they see a reluctance on Stalin’s 
part to encourage Communism either in 
Germany or Europe as a whole. It’s 
known that the Soviet leader told 
Czecho-Slovak President Benes and oth- 
ers that he doesn’t want to see the chaos 
e European Communistic upheaval would 
bring, since it would interfere with Rus- 
sia’s reconstruction. 


Hidden Prisoners 
It hasn’t been discussed much, but 


_ there’s reason to believe that the Ger- 


mans have several secret prisoners-of- 
war camps to which the International 
Red Cross and other relief agencies do 
not have access. Supposedly they are 
filled with Allied prisoners who were 
captured during U-boat operations and 
brought to the Reich by submarine. Al- 
lied officials are convinced of the exist- 
ence of the camps and have tried in vain 
to learn the names of those detained. The 
only possible reason for keeping them in- 
communicado is that they may have se- 
cret information on the operations of 
U-boats which the Germans wish to 
guard zealously. 


Foreign Notes 


The Gestapo announcement that Leip- 
zig’s fugitive mayor, Dr. Goerdeler, had 
been captured was probably false; the 
1,000,000-mark reward had caused the 
surrender of several “Goerdelers” and it 


was known a fraudulent announcement 
of a “capture” was planned . . . Ger- 
many’s weak naval defense in the Mar- 
seille region is attributed to the fact that 
Vice Admiral Weber killed himself after 
the failure of the July 20 plot against 
Hitler . . . To the two planes in readiness 
to fly them safely to Japan or Argentina 
(Periscope, Aug. 21), top-flight Nazis 
have added an HE-168; the three can 
accommodate 110 passengers. 





Chinchilla Breeder Scheme 


The newest mail-order scheme inter- 
esting the Better Business Bureau in- 
volves the “sale” of breeder chinchillas, 
rodents bearing one of the most expen- 
sive furs. At least one firm is concentrat- 
ing its sales campaign on servicemen. 
The bureau advises prospective pur- 
chasers to make sure, before spending 
any money; that the sales company is 
registered with the SEC, required under 
a 1940 ruling made when similar “sales” 
of silver foxes were widely promoted. 
The chinchilla plan involves the purchase 
of a pair of breeder chinchillas at $600 
to $800 a pair. The buyer then ~pays 
about $1.50 monthly for their care. He 
must trust the farm owner to pay him the 
profits. BBB doubts are aroused by the 
fact that the buyer can’t tell which ani- 
mals he has bought, whether they live 
or die, or the number in their litters. 


Easing Out the Middleman 


Studebaker’s announcement that it was 
adopting a postwar direct-dealer policy 
points to probable abandonment of new 
car distributors, or “middlemen,” by other 
automobile makers. The distributor, 
through whose hands passed all the new 
cars for a certain area, received an over- 
riding wholesale discount in return for 
such services as finding new dealers and 
solving local problems. The manufactur- 
ers now believe that (1) their own field 
forces are adequate to service all re- 
tailers; (2) they can obtain better deal- 
ers by giving them the overriding dis- 
count, and (3) they can render better 
service by having retailers directly under 
factory control. Other producers are 


working on programs for immediate or 


gradual elimination of the distributor 
setup. 


Rebuilding Britain 


Estimates prepared in London indicate 
that housing will be one of Britain’s 
major problems for many years. Before 
the roblitz it was estimated that 1,500,- 
000 residences had been destroyed by 
bombing. This figure has been raised by 
V-1; V-2 devastation may raise it further. 
Most optimistic estimates -are that no 
more than 100,000 new homes can be 
built during the first postwar year. Even 
this would be much Greater than during 
the first year after the last war, when 


the housing shortage was caused more by 
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restrictions on wartime building than by 
bombing. However, it’s also worthy of 


note that a long-term housing program 
lifted Britain out of the 1933 depression. 


Business Footnotes 


Some 325,000 aircraft industry work- 
ers may be released this year as a result 
of concentration on B-29s and B-32s.. . 
If the WPB will consent to substantial 
automobile production six months after 
Germany yields, the OPA will drop car 
rationing with the surrender; otherwise, 
it will institute a priority system to give 
“essential” people first call . . . When 
automobile manufacturing resumes, a bot- 
tleneck is expected to develop in body 
building; leading producers will be tied 
up with airplane contracts. 





Postwar World Opinion Poll 


A group of prominent U. S. research- 
ers propose an_ international public 
Hoong polling organization. Present 
plans call for a privately financed, non- 
profit project, which by worldwide 
sampling on specific questions, might 
contribute materially toward maintenance 
of peace. It would operate under a cen- 
tral board of representatives from the 
U.S., Britain, Russia, and any other in- 
terested nations. Although no effort yet 
has been made to sound out the Rus- 
sians, British officials and members of the 
State Department have shown keen in- 
terest in the idea. 


Press Notes 


The rush is on among U.S. news 
agencies and newspapers for the rees- 
tablishment of Paris bureaus; The New 
York Times has named Harold Callender, 
now its Algiers correspondent, as Paris 
bureau chief .. . Little Orphan Annie 
readers ‘will be shocked to learn that her 
perennial rescuer, Daddy Warbucks, is 
really passing on and out of the comic 
strip this time; cartoonist Harold Gray 
is determined not to let him turn up 
again . . . A movement is under way 
to form an international committee of 
editors and publishers to insure postwar 
freedom of communication in all English- 
speaking countries. 


Entertainment Lines 


Twentieth Century-Fox hias established 
writing fellowships for members of the 
armed forces to develop new talent for 
the early postwar years . . . Lillian Smith 
is working on a dramatization of her best- 
selling novel, “Strange Fruit,” for Broad- 
way production this season . . . Every 
advertising agency with a large radio 
budget has formed a television depart- 
ment for postwar operations . . . Moss 
Hart and Goodman Ace are among the 
top writers preparing material for Billy 
Rose’s new stage extravaganza, “The 
Seven Lively Arts,” starring Bea Lillie 
and Bert Lahr. 











[t takes MONEY 


to provide good jobs 


HERE’S a great deal of talk, as there should 

be, about assuring jobs after the war for 
our soldiers, sailors and civilians. But what jobs? 
There are two kinds. 


One is “made” work which creates no im- 
portant goods for the workers to divide, and pays 
an un-American pittance of $2 or so a day. It 
doesn’t-take much capital to provide that sort of 
job—just a three-dollar shovel. 


The other kind of job is the American sort, 
where a workman is paid out of what he pro- 
duces, and where he is provided with better and 
better machines to help him create more goods 
for more people, and so have a larger and larger 
share for himself. This is the kind of job that 
enables ambitious American workmen to earn 
five times as much as on the made-work jobs and 


WARNER 


& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 


five times as much as European workmen under 
un-American systems. ; 


A shovel in his hands—and $2 a day; or a mod- 
ern machine at his command—and $10 or more 


' a day ... which do you want? 


But it takes an average of $8000 for every 
workman in American industry, to provide the 
modern machines that make that higher wage 
possible. The $8000 must be saved out of corpo- - 
ration profits and plowed back into the business 
over and over, to keep the machines modern 
enough to enable better and better wages. 


No decent American corporation wants to 
grow rich out of this war, but every decent 
American corporation wants to make enough 
money to improve its equipment without which 
good jobs for Americans will be utterly impossible. 
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Looks at GHQ of 


- The Periscope “4h, War Effort 





Top Democrats see votes for Roosevelt in his pre-election peace 
moves—the Churchill meeting, other world conferences, and 


such. They'll grab the headlines, submerging GOP campaign 


oratory. White House strategy puts Dewey in a squeeze, some 
think, but the Hull-Dulles talks may give him a chance to claim 
a share in skaping the peace. 


Republicans think Dewey gained by his attack on power poli 
tics. They argue that his defense of small nations struck a pop- 
ular note. But Democrats say his attack was indiscriminate, un- 
fairly hitting Roosevelt and Hull, whose concern for small na- 
tions is well known. 


The New Deal’s CIO backing is driving AFL votes to the GOP, 
Republican leaders say. The theory: Democratic victory would 
ake Hillman supreme on Federal labor policies. Some AFL 
lobbyists advised senators to vote against the Murray-Kilgore 
Unemployment Aid Bill despite its approval by higher-ups; the 
CIO will try to make it an election issue. 


Sentiment is increasing to prolong Congressional sessions be- 
yond Labor Day. Rank and filers want a sounding board for 
campaign speeches. Leaders, however, think fence mending at 
home would be more profitable. Most agree that reconversion 
legislation, now before Congress, won’t win or lose many votes. 


Persistent British hankering for a sphere of influence in West- 
ern Europe worries U. S. policymakers. Britain wants a stopgap 
Continental foothold, pending completion of the world-security 
organization. 


The U.S. thinks British policy shortsighted and sees a risk of 
Anglo-Russian friction which might later spark another general 
war. The Administration favors trusting of Stalin’s disclaimer of 
undue European ambitions, and would let the world-security 
organization develop unhampered by rivalries among big 
powers. 


Anglo-U. S. differences are showing up in opposing positions on 
postwar security at Dumbarton Oaks. Britain would center set- 
‘tlement of disputes in regional substructures, calling in the top 
powers only as a last resort. The U.S. favors more limited au- 
thority for regional groups. 

e 


The European war’s approaching end has spurred government 
trust busters to new activity. The case against the Western rail- 
roads, scheduled to be filed very soon, will be the opening gun. 
The Justice Department has a White House go-ahead on 
others deferred until now at Army-Navy insistence. 


International agreements, including the recent oil pact, will be 
scanned for illegal cartel implications. Congressional approval 
would neutralize the antitrust laws when there is a conflict. 


Industrial transition moves are being watched. Attempted col- 
lusion to force higher OPA ceilings on postwar products, of 
which there is some evidence, will be investigated. 


Business questions the legality of Biddle’s assurance that indus- 
try-government collaboration on reconversion will not bring Sher- 


man Act suits. A circuit court recently held that only Congress 
can waive antitrust restrictions. NAM attorneys note that simi- 
lar guarantees to industry committees working on peace-to-war 
problems were later buttressed by legislation. 


e 
The U.S. operating merchant marine will be better, but not 


bigger, than Britain’s after the war, top planners think. Much 
tonnage will be laid up or sold. Economic factors influence this 


_course. Britain and other maritime nations buying here will use 


their own ships rather than pay freight to American lines. But 
fast U.S. Victory ships will offer stiff competition on routes 
where speed counts. 


Trade routes will settle pretty much into the prewar pattern. 
Europeans build and man vessels for less than the U.S. can. 
Expensive Federal subsidies (they'll continue) check expansion. 


Policies.on shipping may not crystallize before late autumn. All 
Allied vessels will work for war and reconstruction until Japan 
surrenders; so. planning isn’t a rush job. International confabs, 
though much discussed, are not likely in the near future. 


e 
The continued lumber shortage discourages plans for private 


construction after the European viptory, Tight supply will last 
through the Pacific war, relaxing as the end nears, loosening 


-quickly thereafter. The WPB plans to ease restrictions by areas 


as materials and manpower become available. 


Congressional studies promise far-reaching effects on future 
farm policies. A House inquiry into commodity marketing prac- 
tices is mapped as the most comprehensive ever attempted. 
Staff organization will be announced shortly. Investigating dis- 
tribution costs from farm to table may last two years. 


Some Congress leaders want the support price program revised. 
They fear serious consequences if the demand for farm output 
drops after the war and leaves artificially created luses fi- 
nanced by tremendous government buying. So far, they have 
no alternatives which would keep farmers prosperous and 
markets stable. 


The Eastern drought is winning new converts to crop insurance. 
Legislation this year is unlikely; it would be too late for winter 
plantings. Bipartisan support is developing, however, for action 
next year in time to protect cotton and spring wheat. 


Civil-aviation officials expect the Army soon to allow the re- 
marking of rooftops in Central U.S. to. guide commercial and 
private fliers. 


The ban in the East and West will continue for a while despite 
civilian pilots’ protests. The CAA plans 100,000 markers show- 
ing town names, latitude and longitude, true north, and direc- 
tion to the nearest airport. - 

» 7 e 


Government finance experts predict these fiscal developments 
following large-scale arms cutbacks: Expenditures will drop 
sharply, tax receipts will slide some but not precipitously, the 
budget will be nearer balance but billions still must be bor 
rowed, bond drives will continue until at least six months after 
Japan’s. defeat, and the government will reduce its borrowing 
at commercial b aay 




















GOT A TOUGH ONE TO C22C6% 


If you have a mechanical problem that in- 
volves vital precision parts, we can help 
you. For 34 years, McQuay-Norris has 
been making automotive and other indus- 
trial parts to micro-inch ac- 
curacy. We make parts large 
and small...parts hard- 
Awarded» twoplents ened and ground... parts 


McQuay- Norris Ord. 
Management Division NOt hardened and ground. 
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Original research is an old story with us; 
We’re steeped in metallurgy, practised in 
design and machining. We like to be re- 
garded as creative. With this knowledge 
and experience, we are in a VERE 
position to contribute broadly 
and importantly to war pro- 
duction and at the same time 
to help you with your problems. 





Mc QUAY-NORRIS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


St. Louis, Mo. 


oo TORONTO, ONT. 


| PRECISION WORKERS IN IRON, STEEL; ALUMINUM, BRONZE, MAGNESIUM 

























Postwar modernization? Here's one 
way G-E lamps can help revitalize 
your office. Make lighting that speeds 
work and reduces eyestrain part of 
your postwar plans. 











DON'T FORGET... the aim of General Electric Lamp Research 
is to moke G-E lamps Stay Orighter Lounger 
: a G-E, you get all 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS the benefits ‘of over 50 years of 4 


General Electric Lamp Research. 


GENERAL@QELECTRIC = uz: | | 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra”. Sunday 10 p. m. EWT, NBC;"The World Today” news, every weekday 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS. 
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Time Becomes the Trump Card 
in Tense Struggle for Europe 


Nazis Gamble on Prolonging 
War Until Winter and Weapons 
Deal Them a Stronger Hand 


This was a week the world had been 
awaiting for more than four long years— 
ever since those summer days of 1940 
when the troops under the emblem of the 
crodked cross clanked down the Champs 
Elysées and Adolf Hitler came to gaze 
morosely at the tomb of Napoleon under 
the dome of the Invalides. Now the sands 
of time were racing out for the empire 
forged by the Fiihrer, and it was quite 


‘ fitting that France, the fairest of his 


conquests, and Paris, Napoleon’s city, 
should find their freedom with the 
swiftest and most drastic penalties for 
the Nazi trespasser. 

The Nazis had one more card to play. 
Time had edged toward their side. In 
both France and Poland the great battles 
they waged were fought without hope of 
victory. But they gambled that somehow 
the Allies would be slowed so that when 
winter weather settled down, the Reich 
would still be substantially preserved 
from invasion and the war prolonged into 
1945. 


Time in the West: Yet in France, at 
the pace of last week’s fighting, the Ger- 
mans were fighting a losing battle even 
with their new ally, time. The weather 
will remain good until the iast of October; 
the Allies have another two months be- 
fore autumn rains and fogs hobble the 
great tank and air fleets that have opened 
the door to victory. That is more time 
than German strategy probably has al- 
lowed. For the loss of Paris should make 
the entire Seine Line untenable and throw 
the Nazis back into northernmost France, 
Belgium, and Holland. Under the condi- 
tions of modern war, all this territory 
could be lost in a single battle. 

The defeat before Paris might push the 
Germans clear back against the west-wall 
defenses of the Reich itself. Berlin frank- 
ly envisaged: such a possibility in an 


official statement: “We must be prepared 


for a German withdrawal from France.” 


The reason it gave was that the Nazis 
could thus restore their “mobility of de- 
fense.” Such a retreat would probably 
delay the Allied victory, for it would 
take longer to mount an attack on the 
Reich itself than to defeat the Wehrmacht 
outside Germany proper. 


Time in the East: In Poland, the 
Germans had a better chance of utilizing 
the ally, time. There, the best fighting 
weather ends toward the last of Septem- 
ber, when rains flood the Polish plain and 
its bad roads. But the Russians had the 
advantage of being one lap ahead of the 
armies in the west; if the Wehrmacht 
loses the battle of Poland, it must next 
stand on a relatively unfortified frontier. 

Meanwhile, the Red Army seemed 
about ready to attempt another true 
break-through all along the line. The 
pause of the last few weeks has given the 
Russians a chance to bring up the masses 






of artillery generally used to start off an 
attack, and the supplies and troops to 
give it momentum. The bridgehead - 
across the Vistula in Southern Poland 
has obviously been enlarged and greatly 
strengthened. The main blow may come 
from there. Nazi counterattacks around 


- Warsaw and before East Prussia have 


lacked real punch; the Soviets even man- 
aged to reach the border of East Prussia 
despite the Nazi assaults. 

The time element is the basis of Nazi 
calculations in this most critical period of 
the war. They give themselves a chance 
of staving off defeat if they can only 
hold the Allied offensives in the east and 
west until winter. Then the Germans can 
reasonably hope that two factors may 
change the character of the war. 

One is the political effect of another 
winter of conflict in all Allied countries, 
particularly if Berlin can launch a skill- 
ful peace offensive. ; 

The other is the development of what 
used to be called “secret weapons.” The 
entire technical basis of war is changing 
so rapidly the Nazis can gamble on the 
possibility that by spring the character of 
the conflict will be radically altered. And 
because the Germans have so far been 
ahead of the Allies in the technical de- 
velopment of such weapons as rocket 
bombs and pilotless planes, they may rea- 
son that it will be altered in their favor. 





. Signal Corps Radiophoto from Associated Press 





Nazi soldiers surrendering near Toulon symbolize a failing Wehrmacht 
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looked good to hscintaiinis, and spokes- 


Associated Press Radiophoto via Signal Corps 


Aulock (front seat) rides to captivity after his futile defense of St. Malo 


Mad No More 


After sustaining eleven days of attack, 
Col. Andreas von Aulock, the “madman 
of St. Malo,” surrendered to the be- 
sieging Americans last week because his 
garrison of 605 ran out of food. Before 
capitulation, the Germans—mostly offi- 
cers—shined their boots and drank up 
their stores of wine and cognac. A liber- 
_ ated American prisoner reported the 
Nazis “wept their eyes out” before finally 
deciding to give up. 


Victory in the West 
Patton’s Made-in-America Blitz 
Traps the Germans at the Seine 


- Lt. Gen. George S. Patton Jr., fresh out 
of the doghouse, landed in France in 
July.* Flamboyant as ever, wearing his 
two pearl-handled revolvers and a new 
French needle-sharp sword, he offered to 
bet $1,000 he would get to Paris before 
General Montgomery or General Bradley. 
As commander of the Third Army, Patton 
was the man for the job; he got orders to 
do it from Montgomery through Bradley. 
This week, in a burst of unprecedented 
speed on the western front, Patton’s army 
broke through to the French capital from 
the south. One spearhead swung south- 
east, ready for a wide flanking movement 
to snare the Germans inside the city if 
they chose to make a stand. 

The achievement was just one tacet of 
the German disaster. Western France 
was now entirely lost to Hitler, and his 
Seventh Army had been mangled beyond 
salvation. 





®The Senate last week finally confirmed Patton’s 
permanent tank as major general. 


The Germans were in this grim position 
because their commander had made a 
bad strategic guess. He used most of his 
forces in an attempt to contain the Allied 
bridgehead. After the break-through, he 
backed his army into a rough triangle and 
struck west, hoping to split the Normandy 
and Brittany fronts. 

Suddenly Patton broke loose with his 
Third Army in an exhibition of blitzkrieg, 
American style. In a great flanking ma- 
neuver around the lightly held left end, 
his tanks rumbled down the dusty roads, 
took Chartres and Dreux and rolled .on 
toward Paris. He protected his own flank 
by shoving east to Orléans in the Loire 
Valley (for Kenneth Crawford's account 
of _ liberation of Chartres, see page 
26). 

Patton also folded divisions of his army 
up against the southern edge of the Nazi 


*pocket—bounded roughly by Mortain, 


Vire, Argentan, and Falaise—and sent a 
column pounding north of Alencon 
toward Falaise. Simultaneously, the Ca- 
nadian First Army drove south in an ef- 
fort to make a junction and cut off a 
German escape to the dast. The British 
Second Army and the American First 
Army crowded the Germans in from the 
northwest and southwest. 


Triangle to Bag: “It is like a balloon,” 
a headquarters spokesman said. “Field 
Marshal von Kluge is trying by a gentle 
squeeze to get all the air out while we are 
trying to explode it by jabs at the flanks, 
or to strangle the enemy by choking off 
his exit.” 

At the beginning of last week the Ger- 
mans held a baglike space about 27 miles 
long and about 20 wide. Estimates of 
troops inside then varied from 100,000 
to 350,000. Chances of a major victory 


men unhesitatingly predicted it. 
Yet once again the Nazis proved them- 


selves masters of the science of escape. . 


Against the armies pushing into the bag 
they threw a perimeter defense of ar- 
mored divisions. In the escape gap from 
Falaise to Argentan they concentrated 
Tigers, Panthers, and 88-millimeter guns. 

Allied guns, tanks, and planes made 
the’ bag a hell for the Nazis. The escape 
route isthe known as “Coffin Corri- 
dor,” because Canadian and American 
guns commanded its width. Inside the 
pocket there was devastation on a major 
scale. Surrendering, a German’ soldier 
said he had had enough: “I left Germany 
eight days ago and have been at the front 
four days, all the time in a slit trench. 
Four days of the war are enough for me. 
I am happy to be a prisoner. 


Bag to Pen: For more than a week the 
Germans held Coffin Corridor open. Allied 
tactical aircraft, out in their greatest 
strength, forced the Nazis under cover 
by day, but they streamed out by night. 
They formed a well-ordered, though des- 


perate, retreat which was neither panic’ 


nor rout. The destruction of bridges 
across the Orne made their task more 
than difficult. They left behind great 
quantities of supplies, for the region they. 
evacuated was the central dump area 
for their army. 

Once outside, the Germans sped north- 
eastward toward Rouen in an effort to 
get over the Seine and join the Fifteenth 
Army, which guards the rocket coast 
(reinforcements dispatched from the Fif- 
teenth reached the Seventh too late to 
do any good). But in their flight they 
faced a new trap. 

West of Paris all bridges had been 
bombed out. On the Seine the Germans 
collected hundreds of barges to ireneest 
the Seventh across the river. Planes raked 
them daily. And from the erstwhile pock- 
et Canadian, British, Polish, Belgian and 
Dutch troops herded the Nazis east while 
forces of the Third Army, in a sweepin 
envelopment north of Chartres, rcamhel 
the Seine between them and Paris. 


Above and Inside: At a place near 
Mantes, 30 miles west of Paris, the Amer- 
icans established a bridgehead across the 
Seine and flared out with tanks and in- 
fantry east of the river. The Germans said 
the landing had been forced with the aid 
of parachutists and airborne troops (see 
General Fuller's War Tides, page 26). 
Apparently Lt. Gen. Lewis H. Brereton’s 
new airborne army had gone into action, 
holding the east bank until the nage 
forces could throw across bridges for the 


The desperate situation of the’ Ger- 
mans was increased by widespread opera- 
tions of the well-equipped French Forces 
of the Interior. The Maquis fought along- 
side the Allies in the northwest and the 
southeast. In Eastern France, they went 
into action on their own in ten depart- 
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ments between the Mediterranean, the 
Rhéne Valley, and the Swiss and Italian 
borders. And in Central France, they 
closed in on Vichy. Berlin announced the 
puppet government had been moved to 
“assure its safety.” Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle arrived in Cherbourg and pre- 
pared to set up his provisional govern- 
ment in Paris as soon as the city was 
liberated. 


Inside Paris 


The darkness began to lift from the 
City of Light last week. After four years 
of Nazi occupation the Allied armies sped 
liberation to Paris. This composite dis- 
patch from NEWSWEEK correspondents in 
listening posts in Europe presents a pic- 
ture of life in Paris on the eve of libera- 
tion. 


The Little Villages: There was elec- 
tricity and gas for only an hour during 
the middle of the day and for short pe- 
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riods in the early morning and at night. 
Hair-dressing establishments had closed 
for lack of current to run driers and lack 
of hot water. Laundries were closed. Peo- 
ple had learned to cook what little they 
had during air alerts—when power was 
turned on to provide lighting for cellars, 
shelters, and stairways leading to them. 

In the shops there was no lighting 
whatever. Shopkeepers took out window 
displays and put counters smack against 
the windows. It was usual to see shop- 
pers carrying goods to the doorway to 
see what-they were buying. 

Movies were scarce and always played 
in the afternoon. Theaters were restricted 
to matinees. 

The Métro was on curtailed service 
with branch lines not running at all. 
Service was ended on numbers 91 and 92 
buses for, the Gare de Lyon-Montpar- 
nasse-Port des Ternes route. There had 
been no taxis for a long time and no 
private cars. Everybody went about on 
bicycles if they were lucky enough to 
own them. 


St. Arnoult 
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Lack of transportation made Paris re- 
vert to an agglomeration of little villages 
living within themselves. 

Radios didn’t work most of the time 
because of the power shortage, so the 
people knew little of what was going on, 
and rumors ran wild. German adminis- 
trative staffs, including Gestapo head- 
quarters, had gone, though naturally 
some troops remained. French women 
still managed td look smart. Ersatz cloth 
from Lyon had been of some small help 
ir. eking out the .clothing ration which 
allowed the equivalent of one suit a year 
—if you wanted to spend all your coupons 
that way. Tricks for keeping up an ap- 
pearance of smartness included makin 
hats from odds and ends of cloth an 
skirts from colored scarves sewn together. 

The city was literally on the verge of 
starvation. As far as is known there were 
no deaths, at least on a large scale, be- 
cause Parisians had some food privately 
stored up. At nightfall women could be 
seen dragging themselves home with 
sacks of food, their feet blistering from 
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the wooden soles of their shoes. Probably 
their private stocks consisted of dried 
‘vegetables, navy beans, and lentils. 


The Boulevards Wait: French col- 
laborationists barricaded themselves in 
their houses. Among them were Sacha 
Guitry and the Marquis de Polignac of 
champagne fame. 

Every major avenue leading into Paris 
was blocked by tank obstacles. The Ger- 
mans also had sunk anchorages for tank 
obstacles and tank traps into downtown 
street corners such as the intersection of 
the Rue de Rivoli and the Rue Cambon, 
which commands the Tuileries and a wide 
sweep of buildings occupied by the Ger- 
mans, including the Hotel Crillon, the 
Ministry of Marine, and the Hotel Con- 
tinental, where General Stiilpnagel had 
his headquarters until he was murdered 
on July 21. 


Signs in the store windows of colla- 
borationist storekeepers, “German 
ken,” came down in a hurry. Night clubs 
operated mostly by White Russians and 
solely on German-collaborationist patron- 
age, such as the Shéhérazade, have shut 
down, but they planned to reopen for 
Allied soldiers. Many one-horse night 
clubs which had sprung up like mush- 
rooms to please the Germans, and were 
given German names, also were closed. 

Frank, in the Ritz bar, was still doing 
business, and so were Charlie and Felix 
in Harry’s bar on the Rue Daunou. The 
Chamber of Deputies—across which the 
Nazis once flaunted the sign, “Deutsch- 
land siegt an allen Fronten”—Germany 
wins on all fronts—was evacuated by the 
German administration and so were busi- 
ness offices along the Champs Elysées 
and the Hotel Majestic. 

The police went on strike and patriots 


fought in the streets. The Germans or- 
dered an end to armed revolt, forbade 
gatherings of more than three persons, 
ali violations punishable by 
eath. 


50 Miles a Day 


Outside Paris, Kenneth Crawford, 
NEWSWEEK war correspondent, paused 
to write this story of the great American 
advance: 


This is being written in the field, close 
behind advance units and away from 
news sources, so I have no way of know- 
ing how much the world knows of the 
brilliance of the second phase of the cam- 
paign that started with beach landings 
almost three months ago. Judging from 
fragmentary radio reports overheard in 
Army vehicles equipped with receiving 
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London (by wireless)}-The Ger- 
) man strategic situation in Normandy is, 
as I write, reminiscent of the one which 
faced General Lee after Pickett was 
beaten by Sheridan at Five Forks on 
April 1, 1865. Will Eisenhower prove 
himself to be another Grant? That is, 
will he be able at this time to force a 
capitulation west of the Seine as Grant 
did north of the Roanoke? . 

As it seems likely to me that events 
will answer this question before these 
words see print, it is, I think, more prof- 
itable to treat of pursuit and retreat 
generally than to attempt to assess what 
is now actually happening, let alone 
forecast what may happen. 


quotations which will set the ball roll- 
ing. When in St. Helena, Napoleon 
said: “Directly confusion seizes upon 
the army in retreat, results are incalcu- 
lable.” Also, Oct. 17, 1805—during the 
Austerlitz campaign—he wrote to Murat: 
“No rest, pursue the enemy with a 
sword in his back and cut him off from 
all his communications.” 

These words hold as true today as 
when spoken and written: Confusion 
was produced by frontal pressure com- 
bined with a rear attack in the final 
stage of the Appomattox campaign; 
this did not happen in Rommel’s 1,500 
mile retreat from Alamein to Tunisia. 

To avoid confusion, the commander 
of a retreating army must do two things 
—delay his enemy’s advance and keep 
his own communications open. At this 
the Germans are expert after their 
many experiences in Russia, Africa, and 
Italy. Studying their retreats, so far as 





To begin with, here are two brief’ 


The Perfect Pursuit: The Allied Opportunity in France 


by Maj. Gen. J. F. C. FULLER, C.B., C.B.E., D.S. O., British Army, Ret. 


I have been able, they appear to be 
based on four considerations—namely 
sacrificing, delaying, dribbling back, 
and duping. 


The general in command first of 


all decides what troops he is going to - 


get away and what he is going to lose. 


The former must leg it and the latter, 


whatever happens, must fight it out to 
the last round. Secondly, behind this 
doomed screen of fighters, he deploys 
rear guards that are strong in antitank 
troops. He also mines roads and gener- 
ally demolishes communications. Third- 
ly, while this is in progress, he dribbles 
back his transport in small batches to 
his base, generally by night, yet also 
sometimes by day. 

The object of the pursuer is to pro- 
duce confusion in methodical 
withdrawal. His guiding principle is 
mobility. Everything which will 
up movement must be resorted to, and 
everything which will or may delay it, 
be set aside. Pursuit is a race. 

Therefore, his main object is not so 
much to press his enemy’s retreat as to 
interpose force between the heads of his 
retiring columns and their destinations. 
If this can be done, the enemy will be 
placed between two fires as Lee Was 
at a Courthouse. oe: 

For this purpose, a pursuer now 
at his disposal tanks, motorized troops, 
and aircraft. Here I will consider only 
the last. 

For purposes of creating confusion, 
aircraft can be used in two ways, either 
as fying artillery or as flying cavalry. 
In the first case—which in my opinion, 


.istence is bludgeon ‘work, which by 


is of secondary importance—they should 
be employed as General Eisenhower 
laid down in his order of the day, Aug. 
18. He said: “I request every airman 
to make it his direct responsibility that 
the enemy is blasted unceasingly by day 
and by night and is denied safety either 
in fight or in flight.” 

In the second they should be used as 
Sheridan handled his cavalry—that is, 
to convey forces by air, dropping and 
landing them in the rear of the enemy 
in order to block his communications. 


This, I have always held to be the 
most impertant duty ok air-borne troops. 
Their use in the early stages of the in- 
vasion may have been necessary. Never- 
theless, it was wasteful. In this, the 
final stage so far as France west of the 
Seine is concerned, their cooperation 
is vital. 

Merely to bomb the enemy out of ex- 


destroying roads, towns, and villages 
wastes what one does not want to de- 
story. Blocking—hitting at movement 
and not destroying material things— 
is the high art of pursuit, as Sheridan 
ee for all who can see on April 9, 
On the morning of that fateful day, 
Lee advanced to attack him, when 
Sheridan’s cavalry, parting to the right 
‘and to the left, disclosed the Fifth 
s and Ord’s corps in the line be- 

ind them. Simultaneously, the Second 
and Sixth Corps arrived in the rear of 
Lee. The white flag was then raised. 
Thus ended a perfect pursuit. Will it be 


repeated? 
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sets—not very much. Watching the ad- 
vance and reading maps in front head- 
quarters, the proportions of the victory 
seem almost incredible. Armored ad- 
vances of 50 miles a day and more have 
been routine. Infantry, walking as far as 
25 miles in a day and then riding in 
trucks by turns, has managed to keep 
pace. No army has ever moved at such 
a rate. ; 

Through it all, communications have 
gone on uninterrupted, and supplies, all 
truck-borne up to now due to disruption 
of the railroad system by the retreating 
enemy, have never been wanting. The 
tremendous volume of supplies required 
by an army on the move have been fed 
principally over the beachheads. Tech- 
niques for capturing cities and strong 
points and destroying enemy columns in 
retreat have been improvised along the 
way. Planes and motorized cavalry units 
constantly in communication by two-way 
voice radio have ranged out ahead of 
the advance, harassing the enemy and 
keeping heavy armored units informed of 
German movements. Armor has by-passed 
and surrounded cities, cutting off means 
of retreat. Then the infantry has moved 
in to wipe up, pausing only briefly to 
accomplish the mission. 

Often the units participating in the 
campaign didn’t know from one hour to 
the next what the new objectives would 
be. An entire corps once changed direc- 
tion, involving turns for armored and in- 
fantry units during the night. We corre- 
spondents, traveling in self-sufficient jeep- 
trailer units, three reporters and a driver 
to a unit, often found ourselves going in 
the wrong direction over roads that had 
become too exclusive between the time 
we laid: out bedding rolls and the time we 
packed them for the next day’s move. 

German soldiers recently taken prison- 
er are as mixed in sentiment as in na- 
tionality. Some concede Germany has 
lost and are concerned only with getting 
out of the fight. Others, particularly offi- 
cers in SS outfits, are still cocky. They 
insist that buzz bombs and rockets still 
to be unloosed on England will event- 
ually destroy British ability to carry on 
the war and that, with Britain out, the 
sights of these weapons can be raised to 
destroy America too. 

Considering the paucity of their air 
power in action, the Germans are putting 
up a remarkable fight. Their planes rarely 
risk a daytime operation. The first Ger- 
man planes I’ve seen in weeks strafed the 
woods in which I’m writing today. There 
were only two of them and they made 
only one pass. Nobody was hurt. Even 
night raids on our newly won positions 
are light. 


Perils of a Liberator: Coming up the 
road from Le Mans to the present front 
the most startling sight was a hammer 
and sickle waving over the village above 
the usual French, American, and British 
flags. The village turned out to be the site 
of a camp for Russian women transported 





from Leningrad as slave workers. Crowds 
of Slav women lined the streets shouting 
“Tovarisch!” at the passing Yanks. 

The French villagers grow more en- 
thusiastic and demonstrative the closer 
we come to Paris. Bunches of flowers and 
baskets of fruit tossed into speeding jeeps 
have become a definite travel hazard. 
I have been all but knocked out by apples 
taking force from the 40-mile-an-hour 
progress of the jeep. A medical officer 
lost all his front teeth to a bottle of 
hoarded champagne, thrown by an over- 
zealous French patriot. 

On the night of Aug. 15 we watched 
the Chartres attack from a nearby hill- 
top. Artillery bracketed the town as the 
infantry moved up. An airfield and a Ger- 
man barracks took concentrated fire, and 
flames flared. From the distance the ma- 
jestic spires of Chartres Cathedral seemed 
ringed with flame and explosion but the 
city, when entered the next day, was 
damaged but little. Nothing touched the 
cathedral except small-arms fire directed 
at snipers. 

Throughout the day of Aug. 16 there 
was promiscuous shooting, shouting, and 
kissing in the streets of Chartres. Every- 
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body seemed to be shooting at everybody 
else, but that didn’t prevent the pop- 
ulace from lining the sidewalks to B at 
incoming troops and kiss all the soldiers 
who stopped. 


She Who Gets Clipped: Alleged col- 
laborators were dragged through the 
streets along with captured German sol- 
diers. The soldiers had their hands full 
rescuing the captured from the captors 
and turning them over to the proper 
officials. Even so, the courtyard of the 
prefecture was almost a solid mat of hair 
clipped from mistresses and wives of the 
German soldiers. One dejected middle- 
aged clippee held an infant in her arm 
throughout the affair. 

Civil Affairs maintains a strict hands- 
off policy toward the activities of French 
civilians. Local power is immediately 
turned over to local authorities selected 
or approved by Gaullist representatives. 
No attempt is made to disarm Frenchmen 
or to control their private campaigns 
against the Germans and German collab- 
orators except as soldiers and MP’s indi- 
vidually undertake to discourage excesses. 
Civil Affairs is primarily concerned now 





























































































































U. 8 Army Signal Corps Radiophoto from Associated Press 


Soldier’s Return: In 1943, a young Frenchman kissed his wife good-by, slipped 


out of his house in Coutainville, in Normandy, and escaped to Africa. Last week he 
was back. Fighting with the Second French Armored Division, on the way to Paris, 
Lt. Nonet-Raisin stopped off in Coutainville, embraced his wife, and promised to 


come home soon, for good. 
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we D’ AYERES 


Newsweek—Roth 


From their beachhead the Allies could burst across the South of France 


with keeping military roads clear of ci- 
vilian traffic and buffering between army 
and civil authorities. 


Not in the Guidebook 


Zeke Cook, NEWSWEEK war corre- 
spondent with the Seventh Army in 
Southern France, sent these notes on the 
invasion: 


€ The pocket guide to France which was 
handed to the invasion troops solemnly 
warned against “sly winks and coy pats 
on the rear” in addressing Frenchwomen; 
that the country was full of decent femi- 


ninity. But the first few hours ashore made - 


skeptics of some American infantrymen. 
While surrounding and cautiously ap- 
proaching a home on the beach, astound- 
ed GI’s on the alert for snipers suddenly 
saw their first Frenchwoman, and a nude 
one, running toward them with flying 
platinum hair—well, not exactly nude, 
but trailing an unfastened housecoat. 


er they had shooed her back to the - 


ouse, where they also found a man, the 
soldiers turned their gentlemanly backs 


while the lady put on a scarcely less re- 
vealing blouse and shorts for the trip be- 
hind the American lines and temporary 
detention pending a check of her loyalty. 
@ There is no question that the French 
are more appreciative of liberation than 
the Italians. The residents of St. Raphael 
and Fréjus underwent heavy bombing, 
naval shell fire, and some artillery and 
small-arms fire. Across the street from 
where I sit is a town morgue where lie 


-between 40 and 50 bodies of civilians. 


Outside, groups of sad-eyed people are 
waiting to identify them. Down the street 
a block away is a house from which a 
group of men have just removed the body 
of a passive-resistance leader who became 
active with the arrival of the Americans 
and was shot down in his home by the 
Germans. Yet I have not heard or been 
told of one word of recrimination from 
these civilians. Their welcome to the 


. troops—numbering almost as many as 


themselves—has been whcle-hearted and 
unstinting. Wine and fruit are offered on 
almost every hand. Smiles, waves, vives, 
and kisses on the cheek seem to come 
from close to the heart. 


= Cate aS: = st SO ae Se ee ee re 
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€ In Italy the first partisans were en- 
countered only when the, Allies reached 
Rome, but the troops arriving in St. 
Raphael and Fréjus found armed men 
wearing tricolor armbands already at 
work. The jails in both towns were too 
small to hold the suspected spies, collabo- 
rationists, and ‘women who had lived 
with the Germans. These the patriots 
rounded up and interned in other build- 
ings. Frenchmen who had managed to 
evade the labor draft and other German 
repressive measures during the last two 
years dug up their army uniforms and 
reported to division headquarters. 


Jabbing the Underbelly 


By all the rules, the story of Aug. 15 
should have been a bloody one—a story 
of savage attack and counterattack. The 
Germans knew that. an invasion of the 
French Mediterranean coast was coming. 
Yet on D Day an Allied army landed 
virtually without opposition. 

The chief reason was the obvious one: 
The Germans didn’t have enough troops; 
they had been withdrawn because of the 
far more important battle before Paris. 
Many of the units left were larded with 
impressed Poles, Czechs, and Russians. 
Some of the fortifications were unfin- 
ished. But it also developed that the Ger- 
mans themselves didn’t have much fight 
in them. In the first few days the Allies 
lost 500 men and took 10,000 prisoners. 


“Flag any American”: Zeke Cook, 
NEWSWEEK war correspondent, cabled 
how Lt. Gen. Ferdinand Neuling, com- 
mander of the 62nd Infantry Corps, sur- 
rendered: “His headquarters, like all 
German headquarters, was highly defen- 
sible with positions commanding all ter- 
rain features. Neuling,-alibied his sur- 
render by claiming artillery had him 
pinned down; yet he was subjected to 
very little artillery fire. He also claimed 
he had more than 30 wounded and no 





facilities for their care; yet there were a , 
number of medical orderlies and a com- | 


pletely outfitted first-air station. He 
gave up by sending an enlisted man to 
the road to flag any passing American.” 

H Hour had come at 8 a.m. Two min 
utes later, the first wave of the American 
Seventh Army under the command ot 
‘Maj. Gen. Alexander M. Patch, who 
cleaned up. Guadalcanal, scrambled 
ashore. In the hours that followed, Amer- 
ican troops poured onto the beaches at 
various points east of Toulon and west 
of Cannes. The first assault troops to 
land were the Third, 36th, and 45th 
Divisions, veterans of the Italian cam- 
paign. They were accompanied by 
French troops under the command of 
Maj. Gen. Jean de- Lattre de. Tassigny. 

The landings were made with such 
ease that reserve troops and supplies 
were unloaded after the assault had 
cleared the beachhead. Then the Seventh 
Army began to fan out in all directions. 
Carqueiranne, Hyéres, Le Lavandou, St. 
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Tropez, Ste. Maxime, Dramont, and St. 
Raphael fell in a mighty swath that gave 
the Allies their beachhead. 


Out From the Beachhead: The se- 
curing of this beachhead was like the 
landing operation. It was accomplished 
with incredible speed and ease. With a 
large land area firmly in their grasp, the 
Allies now were able to take the next 
step, breaking out of the beachhead, in a 
matter of days where the same’ opera- 
tions in Normandy took weeks. 

The breakouts could be aimed at a 
number of ultimate destinations. The 
most -immediate objective was Toulon, 
where French troops closed in from the 
west and north as two Allied battleships 
and six cruisers bombarded the former 
naval base. The next thrust went around 
to cut off France’s greatest port, Mar- 
seille, and’ then drive down on it from 
the land side. A third was _ pointed 
through Cannes toward Nice along the 
Riviera (the Allies did not land on the 
Riviera as was frequently reported; the 
Céte d’Azur proper extends only from 
Cannes to Menton). 

Both the drive to Marseille and the 
one toward Nice were, however, essen- 
tially extensions of the beachhead. Long- 
range breakouts were aimed at smashing 
through to the north and joining up with 








Invading Americans crowd a beach in Italy for the latest D-Day journey 








the Allied armies in Central France. For 
this there are two good routes. One leads 
straight up the Rhéne Valley to Lyon. 
This is good defensive terrain but the 
Maquis have probably been able to ease 
the way for the Allied forces. The second 
route runs from Cannes up the passes of 
the Maritime Alps, through Grasse to 
Grenoble and Lyon. That was the path 
iit followed on his return from 
Elba. 


Still Getting There 


Bradley, Infantryman’s General, 
Is Now Top U. S. Field Commander 


Back in 1915, it was just one West 
Point first ‘classman writing about an- 
other. The editor of The Howitzer, Mili- 
tary Academy yearbook, characterized 
Cadet Omar N. Bradley: “His most 
prominent characteristic is getting there. 
And if he keeps up the clip he’s started, 
some of us will some day be bragging to 
our grandchildren that ‘Surely, General 
Bradley was a classmate of mine’.” 

Bradley kept up the clip, rising surely 
and steadily to one of the posts of great- 
est responsibility in the United States 
Army. His fine record in peacetime 
brought him first a deputy corps leader- 
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ship in North Africa, later full command 
of a corps, and then assignment as senior 
ground officer of United States invasion 
forces. Last week Lieutenant General 
Bradley was announced as chief of the 
Twelfth Army Group, comprising the 
First and Third Armies in France, a 
larger field command than held by any 
other American officer. 

Bradley apparently is still under the 
general command of Gen. Sir Bernard L. 
Montgomery. Allied censorship cleared a 
dispatch saying that the Twelfth Army 
Group was subject only to the orders of 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Supreme 
Commander, but headquarters later de- 
nied it. Montgomery, according to 
SHAEF, still headed all Allied ground 
forces, even though British troops com- 
prised little more than one third of the 


. total Allied armies in Northern France. 


In practice, however, Bradley probably 
exercised a nearly independent com- 
mand. To him went the chief credit for 
the brilliant encircling movements that 
threw the Germans back against the 
Seine and made him the top operating 
general produced by the United States 
Army in this war. 


Apples and Rocks: Bradley was a 
good man at the Point. About him there 
was nothing spectacular, except at base- 
ball, but he msi had an air of capa- 
bility and dependability. 

He was a country boy from Missouri, 
tall, lean, and rugged; he had the body 
of an athlete and the mind of a mathe- 
matician. His greatest passion was shoot- 
ing and hunting. As a boy, he could hit 
apples thrown in the air (in 19438, just 
before the final attack in Tunisia, he dis- 
pelled his nervousness by taking two cap- 
tains into the hills to pitch rocks for him 
to crack with a rifle). Bradley was a nat- 
ural for the infantry. 

Like Eisenhower, he did not get over- 
seas in the last war. His postwar career 
was fairly typical of better-grade Army 
officers—teaching, troop duty, study in 
specialized military schools, and _ staff 
work. ; : 

In February 1941 he was appointed 
commandant of the great Infantry School 
at Fort Benning, charged with putting it 
on a war basis. He liked his service in 
Georgia, for it gave him an opportunity 
to hunt with his dogs. But while there he 
took a deadly dislike to snakes and began 
exterminating them personally. Every 
Sunday, wearing shin guards which he 
had used in football days, he took his 
rifle on a snake hunt. 


U. S. Bradley: As a major general, 
Bradley commanded the 28th Division 
in Louisiana when he was named deputy 
commander of the Second Corps and 
sent to Tunisia in 1943. In April of that 
year Lt. Gen. George S. Patton Jr., leader 
of the corps, was moved up to command 
the Seventh Army. Bradley took over in 
his place. 

Welding the Second Corps into a mag- 
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Associated Press Radiophoto via Signal Corps 


Road to Retribution: On the road to Pré-en-Pail, as the armored columns of 
the Third Army swung north from Brittany to Normandy, French partisans took time 
for revenge on collaborationists. Here, two armed Maquis march a frightened 
Frenchwoman past an American tank and interested GI observers. In town, her hair 


will be shorn and her disgrace completed. 





nificent unit by brains and personality, 
he began a series of operations which 
ranked as the greatest military achieve- 
ment of any purely American force in 
that theater. One was the transfer of the 
Second Corps from Central to Northern 
Tunisia in April for the big drive to take 
Bizerte and Tunis. It was planned and 
executed by Bradley and Gen. Sir Harold 
Alexander, Allied field chief in Tunisia, 
with such precision that it took the Ger- 
mans completely by surprise. 

Already Bradley knew how to deal 
with the Germans. When the payoff came 
. in Tunisia, a German officer strode stiffly 
up to him and asked for terms of sur- 
‘render. “My terms are unconditional sur- 
render,” Bradley said. “There must be no 
sabotage of German equipment and no 
attempt to evacuate by sea. We will kill 
anybody who tries to get out.” 

As the German left, Bradley turned to 
his aides and smiled. “I guess I’m just old 
Unconditional Surrender Grant himself,” 
he chuckled. . 


Jeeping. General: Bradley is consid- 
ered a bit reckless for a man of his rank 
because he believes in going where the 
troops go. To study enemy-held terrain 
at close view, he often travels to the front 
in an unescorted jeep with a driver and 
an aide. He seems unconcerned by the 
proximity of Germans (once in Sicily he 
joined two enlisted men in hunting for a 
sniper). In the field he maintains his 
command post closer to the enemy than 


is thought quite safe. He insists that his 
headquarters be in tents rather than 
buildings. 

In Sicily, where he commanded the 
Second Corps, he lived in a truck which 
had been fitted with trailer-type accom- 
modations. During that campaign he 
averaged five hours a day in his jeep 
and sometimes as much as eight. Believ- 
ing in close contact with subordinate 
commanders, he was forever turning up 
at division headquarters. . 

With the men he has a way, too. He 
quickly gained their respect and liking 
in North Africa by digging his own fox- 
holes and standing in the mess line at 
field kitchens. His unpretentiousness is 
no affectation, for Bradley thinks of him- 
self as an ordinary person. He is quietly 
sincere, simple, Gat fooneet. Totally de- 
void of what the military services call 
“side,” he has earned a distinguished title 
in the Army—he is known as the “In- 
fantryman’s General.” Slow-spoken, with 
an ineradicable Midwestern accent, he 


makes homely speeches and uses homely 


figures of speech. 


The imist: England October 1948 coy 
ley up in to prepare for 
the big show. This year, amid official and 
unofficial predictions of‘ horrible casual- 


ties, he took a cheerful view of the © 


chances of ‘invasion. Speaking to Ameri- 
can officers, he said: “The success of the 
whole war depends on this operation, 
and I have no fear of its outcome... 
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Fight it out to the last ammunition . . . I 
have heard rumors that 90 per cent of us 
wouldn’t.come back. That is tommyrot 
. . . We have the best soldiers and best 
equipment and more of it than the Ger- 
mans ever dreamed of.” On D Day Brad- 
ley went across the Channel on an in- 
vasion ship. 


Schoolteacher in Khaki: At 51, Brad- 
ley is getting bald on top and his hair is 


. sprinkled with gray. He is still lithe and 


erect, but now wears tinted tortoise-shell 
glasses. To Ernie Pyle, he looked like a 
schoolteacher in a uniform. Reserved and 
shy, he has a genuine dislike for pub- 
licity; but his high dome, bushy eye- 
brows, and underslung jaw by now are 
well known to the world. It is not pub- 
licity, but success in all the military op- 
erations he has undertaken, that makes 
his position as a great tactician secure. 
His military maxim: “Hit the enemy and 
find out what he’s got. Then take it away 
from him.” 

His personal diffidence does not carry 
over into his estimate of his professional 
ability. He is very sure of his own skill. 
An able planner, he makes careful de- 
cisions and rarely finds it necessary to 
change them. In tactical crises he has a 
rocklike imperturbability. 

Unlike some other generals, Bradley 
does not swear. “Only a weak man raises 


_ his voice to a subordinate,” he says. One 


of the few times he ever cursed was in 
Sicily when, during a difficult interview 
with a German officer, an aide inad- 
vertently fired a carbine. The bullet 


whizzed by Bradley’s ear. “Be more 
careful with that damn thing—please,” 
he said. 

First Big Catch" * 


French patriots, whose capture of col- 
laborationists keeps pace with the Allied 
liberation of ‘cities, made their biggest 
catch yet when the Allies landed in 
Southern France. Near St. Raphael, they 
seized Fernand Bouisson, 70-year-old 
former president of the Chamber ot 
Deputies. After the 1940 armistice, Bouis- 
son served the Nazis on the collabora- 
tionist newspaper L’Oeuvre and, by his 
own admission, got 30,000 francs a 
—_ in German pay. Last week he was 
in jail. ~ 


Me-163: No Control 


The weakened Luftwaffe last week rose 
only sporadically for aerial combat, but 
in one air battle, over Leipzig and 
Magdeburg, it called up once more its 
determination and ingenuity in the face 
of heavy odds. And there, for the third 
time, i 


schmitt 163. ; 

.When Me-168s swooped by them be- 
fore, American fliers said the Germans 
refused combat. This time they destroyed 








He had to knock out the last Jap 


with his fist! 


Guadalcanal—Jan. 3, 1943—A Jap 
machine gun, concealed in a dug- 
out beyond the beachhead, was tak- 
ing terrific toll of our Marines. 


Alone, at dawn, Corporal John 
Yaksich stormed the dugout. 


He got two of the Japs with his 
bayonet. A third grabbed the Yank’s 
rifle. Twice Yaksich hit him in the 
face with his fist and the Jap went 
down. 

For his bravery in wiping out 
that machine-gun nest, John Yaksich 
won the Navy Cross. 


Today, after receiving his honor- 


® John Yaksich won the Navy 
Cross for heroism on Guadal- 
canal. Today he is an aircraft 
crankcase assembler at Pack- 
ard. With Packard’s 38,000 
other war workers, he is help- 
ing to build precision combat 
engines and vital parts for 
America’s essential transporta- 
tion system. We’re proud to 
have veterans like John Yaksich 
working with us! 


able discharge because of illness, 
he is fighting back here in the U. S. 
-side by side with 38,000 other 
war workers on the Packard pro- 
duction lines. 

With more than 1,000 other re- 
turned veterans, he is helping to 
turn out Packard marine engines 
for PT boats, and Rolls-Royce air- 
craft engines for fighter planes and 
bombers. 


Former service men like John 


Yaksich, who are working in U. S. 
war plants, know that the months 
ahead are crucial for the Allied 
cause. They know, too, that the 
combat equipment they are turn- 
ing out for our fighting men will 
help to shorten the war by per- 
haps a week, a day, or an hour. 


They are not forgetting how many 
Americans can die in battle in a 
week, a day, or an hour. 


Are you forgetting? Are you do- 


ing all you can so that they won’t 
have to die? 


LET’S DO MORE IN °44! 
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PACKARD 


PRECISION-BUILT POWER 


Mesquito Navy Arm 
Bomber PT Boats Rescue boat 


* ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE * 





This is the CONSTELLATION 


conceived by TWA and built by Lockheed 
which set a new coast-to-coast record of 


ed her 40 tons down over the 


a When the Constellation slant- 


National Airport at Washington, D.C., 
last April, she underscored once more 
how “TWA points the way” in airline 
travel. 


Planned originally for peace but fin- 
ished for war, the Constellation has 


6 hours 58 minutes, on April 17, 1944. 


and breakfast —tripsin air-conditioned 
luxury above the weather and close to 
sun and stars — trips that follow the: 
shortest, fastest way from coast to 
coast. 


The Constellation comes on top of 
such notable TWA developments in 


equipment as the DC-2 — first over- 
night coast-to-coast plane, and the 
Stratoliner. 


Designed to carry 57 peucetume passengers in 
luxurious comfort, the Constellation, now stripped 
for action, can transport 100 fighting men with 
full equipment. 


already exchanged the scarlet TWA on 
her silver sides for the star and bars 


IN ADDITION to providing regular trans- 
continental commercial service in the war 
effort TWA has been serving its country 
through: 


@ OVEROCEAN AIR TRANSPORT SERVICE 


ARMY AIRCRAFT MECHANIC, RADIO 
OPERATOR AND RADIO MECHANIC 
TRAINING 


@ 4-ENGINE FLIGHT TRAINING 
@ NORTH AMERICAN AIR CARGO 


SERVICE 


@ MILITARY AIRCRAFT MODIFICATION 
@ PILOT, NAVIGATOR AND AERO 


ENGINEER TRAINING 


ENGINEERING RESEARCH PROJECTS * 


of the Army. 


But in her maiden flight — in a single 
easy, unpushed swoop from West to 
East — she set a new record of 6 hours 
and 58 minutes — and lifted a brief 
curtain on the promise for tomorrow. 


She foretold trips from coast to coast 
in the brief span between midnight 


But though she is the largest and fast- 
est transport plane up to now, she 
rides the air as forerunner and hint of 
greater things yet to come. 


She is one example of how “TWA points 
the way” in air transportation — and 
will continue to do so in the years 


ahead. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN AIR, INC. 
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WAR TIDES 





The long expected invasion of 
Southern France has materialized, after 
a delay of a few days on account of 
weather. In general, however, weather 
conditions in the Mediterranean favor 
amphibious operations far more than 
they do in the English Channel. Visibil- 
ity is usually very good, facilitating con- 
tinuous air work, which is not always 
the case over the Channel. 

In the Channel there is a great rise 
and fall of tide. The Nazis took advan- 
tage of this and planted barriers well 
out at sea on the exposed flats. The tide 
covered them, so that craft coming in 
for a landing on a rising tide would rip 
their bottoms unless these barriers first 
were removed. In the Mediterranean, on 
the other hand, the rise and fall of tide 
amounts to very little, and deep water 
runs close to the coast.’ Hence, the un- 
derwater barrier type of defense, such 
as was found in the Channel, would not 
work on the coast of Southern France. 
The ordinary, type of sea mine would 
have been more useful, but removal is 
not a serious task for experienced mine 
sweepers, provided the fire from shore 
batteries is kept down, which seems to 
have been the case. : 


From the sea end there was an- 
other difference between the Channel 
‘invasion and that on the coast of South- 
ern France. Submarines as a rule do 
not like to work in depths of less than 
30 fathoms, where the depth bomb has 
a better chance to get its prey. There- 
fore, in the Channel the submarine is at 
a disadvantage, and the E-boat attack 
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. tion in planning 


Mediterranean Invasion: An Analysis 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. - 


against shipping in misty weather and 
at night is better. In the Mediterranean, 
this condition is reversed. The subma- 
rine has a deep-water arc of 180 degrees 
to operate in against shipping, while 
good visibility works against the attack- 
ing E-boats. 

In the Channel invasion, there was 
practically no use for carrier-borne air- 
craft. Nearby England, with its many 
land-based aircraft, could take care of 
the situation. In the Mediterranean 
there are large stretches of open sea 
where at least an air defense against 
submarines should be provided by car- 
rier-borne aircraft. - 

Also, the Allied land-based air in 
the Mediterranean, even from Corsica, 
is not as near its invasion coast as is 
land-based air in England to the west- 
erm invasion coast. Therefore, there 
would appear to be a useful role for 
carrier-based air, particularly in close-in 
work at the landing beaches, following 
much the same practices we have used 
in the Pacific during invasions. 


Naturally, all the conditions men- 
tioned above were taken into considera- 
the invasion, and, as 
General Patch is an old Pacific veteran, 
he was able to utilize anything found of 
value in Pacific operations. 

- Looking at the picture broadly, par- 
ticularly in the use of the sea forces, 
the first stages of the invasion of South- 
ern France seem to bear a closer rela- 
tion to the invasion of Guam than to 
the cross-Channel invasion, particularly 
in the matter of gaining control of the 
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“or another Anzio was to be attempted 


Rade d’ Hyéres, a well protected water 
area about 9 by 5 miles in extent. This 
roadstead was guarded by the islands 
of Port Cros and Levant. These islands 
had to be occupied first, just as we had 
to occupy Cabras Island off the port of 
Apra in Guam. 

In selecting the invasion spots, there 
was a nice bit of strategy involved. From 
the coast of Spain to Italy is a matte ol 
400 miles. From Marseille west, the 
coast is low and in some places marshy. 
Landings made in the neighborhood ot 
Séte would appear to have been easier 
than where they were made and the 
road runs clear to Bordeaux without 
interdicting hills. The objections to 
landing in this region are several: (1) 
The longer distance for air support 
based in Italy and Corsica, (2) a move 4} 
toward Bordeaux is not the direct ap- 
proach to the armies operating between 
the Loire and the Seine, (3) landings 
near Séte would not throw a block be- 
tween the Nazi forces operating in 
Southern France and in Italy, (4) Séte 
is not a good base port for large-scale 
operations. 

From Marseille east the mountains 
run to the sea, and landings between 
Toulon and Nice look difficult. How- 
ever, up to the last moment the Nazis 
could not be quite sure whether a land- 
ing was to be made in Southern France 


in Northern Italy. 

The first phase of the invasion has 
been a success. The real test will come 
ae a push north along the Rhone Val- 
ey. 





two, damaged one, and saw four others 
fleeing. 

The tactics of the high-speed Me-163s 
are to swoop in once and zoom away. 
In action, they race out of sight almost 
instantly, but their very speed may prove 
their greatest drawback. In clouds they 
are likely to pass their quarry so fast 
that they cannot find it ‘om, for it takes 
an Me-168 pilot longer than other fight- 
ers to slow his plane. His quarry uses this 
time to duck away. Still an experiment, 
the Me-1683 has yet to prove itself in 
greater numbers and wider combat. 


Valiant Bomber 


The Twentieth Bomber Command last 
Sunday raided Japan by day and night, 
twice hitting the steel center of Yawata. 
Just a few days previously a new com- 
mander for the hard-hitting Superfor- 
tresses of the Twentieth was announced: 


—~, 


“Maj. Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, who climbed 


to his two-star rank by making bombing 
history. At 87, LeMay is as tough as his 
bombers, 5 feet 8 inches tall, a 180- 
pounder with a shock of black, unruly 
hair, and a taste for cigars and poker. 
As the commander of the 305th Bom- 
bardment Group which he took to Eng- 
land in September 1942, LeMay sweated 
his men through 4 night and day training 
course in bombing, gunnery, and naviga- 
tion. His close supervision and insistence 


-on wang | made possible the successful 


bombing of Wilhelmshaven, the subma- 


- rine pens at Lorient, and the Renault 


works in Paris. 


Before the Wilhelmshaven flight, his 


- men were nervous. LeMay, who relaxes 


by playing table tennis, calmed them 
with: oNow don’t let the flak. disturb 


‘you. Keep on your bombing run. You'll be 


able to see how it is, because I’m going 
to be the first-one in and fll get it first. 





LeMay also planned and led the ta- 
mous “LeMay Mission,” the attack on 
the Messerschmitt factory in the bend of 
the Danube at Regensburg on Aug. 17, 
1943. This was the first shuttle bombing 
flight that was made by the Eighth Air 
Force from England to North Africa 
and back. 

The new commander, whose motto is 
“more bombs on the target,” is respons- 
ible for revolutionary changes in bomb- 
ing tactics. He developed the defense 
Hight formation now used by Fortresses 
- staggering of planes at different 
heights, to replace the iess effective meth- 
od of “Javelin” or “V” groups of three 
planes at the same altitude. 

Before LeMay took his men to Eng- 
land, he gave them a brief talk on how 
to conduct themselves. He told them to 
be courteous and to avoid tavern brawls. 
But he added: “If you do get into a fight, 
don’t get licked.” 
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Congress Trying Now to Decide 
What to Do With War Leftovers 


‘ Surplus Property Mess 
_ of Last War a Glaring Example 
of What Shouldn’t Be Done 

Into the waiting laps of speculators, 


shortly after the armistice of 1918, the 
government dumped $3,750,000,000 


worth of surplus goods at ridiculously © 


low returns. The “Old Hickory” smoke- 
less powder plant at Nashville, Tenn., 
government-built at a cost of $85,000,- 
000, was dismantled and sold piecemeal 
for $4,000,000. Bed sheets costing $) 
went for 20 cents apiece; par: paper 
costing 60 cents a pound brought 5 
cents; 3 cents was the price paid for more 
than a million new towels costing 54 
cents. In some instances the purchasers 
promptly resold to the government—at 
original cost. For years to come, residues 
dislocated the market or lay useless_in 
cluttered Army and Navy stores, 
set up as disposing channels. 

The memory of 1919’s chaos - 
loomed large in Congressional 
minds last week as incredibly 
good news from all battlefields 
clothed the word “demobiliza- 
tion” with new urgency. This 
much congressmen well knew: 
without suitable safeguards for 
the revived problem of surplus- 
property disposal, the last post- 
war's unsavory mess would recur 
on a vastly larger scale. 


Postwar Wherewithal: The 
requirements of the new war- 
fare have made Uncle Sam the 
world’s biggest buyer—and even- 
tual seller—of virtually every- 
thing grown, mined, or manu- 
factured: a mountainous and 
infinitely varied range of goods 
from $5,000,000 war plants, 
huge land tracts, fleets of mer- 
chant ships, cargo planes and 
trucks, stockpiles of raw mate- 
rials, down to such minutiae as 
medical supplies, shoes, razor 
blades, even hair pins. 

Since there is no central in- 
ventory, the value of this stu- 
pendous aggregation for the | 
time being can only be guessed. 
Some estimates reach beyond 
the hundred-billion mark, but 
most hover at $50,000,000,000 
to $60,000,000,000. Of this, half 
is in aircraft and ships, unsuited 


for civilian use; another 25 per cent in 
pms and ammunition leaves about a 
ourth—or $15,000,000,000—to distribute 
among civilian buyers. At the war's end 
perhaps half of this residue will be over- 
seas and largely marketed there. 

Under the supervision of the fledgling 
Surplus War rty Administration 
headed by William L. Clayton, surpluses 
have been gradually moving on to the 
market wigs existing trade channels 
at the rate of $25,000,000 weekly. 

Among the items declared surplus 
(because of obsolescence or contract ter- 
mination): steel plants, automobiles, 
Alaskan sled dogs, motorcycles (used in 
African desert warfare but unsuited to 
other theaters), sheep shearlings (used 
in Air Forces flying jackets), several 
thousand airplanes from Cubs to cargo 
craft, 17,000 horses, 600 mules, textiles, 
drugs, etc. Already alert civilians were 
bombarding their congressmen with of- 





Charles P, Cushing 
A mile of jeeps: Mounted on flatcars, they make a sym- 
_ metrical picture of the postwar disposal problem 
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ar the bed: of the susgheess wosld 
not begin to move until the end of the 
European war. To cover that advanc- 


be pen ars Congress last week 
peed the beginnings of surplus- 
property legislation. 


The House had before it a measure 
sponsored by Rep. William M. Colmer of 
Mississippi, approved by the Committee 
on Expenditures in Executive Depart- 
ments and by Clayton. Giving legislative 
sanction to Clayton’s work since his ap- 
——— by executive order, it provides 
or a Presidentially-appointed, $12,000-a- 
year inistrator ange — discretion- 
ary power to dispose government 
aivladis except synthetic rubber and 
aluminum plants. 


Senate Proposes: The Senate Military 

airs ittee was i the 
bipartisan Stewart-Murray-Taft | Bill, 
agreeing in policy with the Colmer meas- * 
ure but differing considerably in adminis- 
tration. It provides for donations t 
schools, hospitals, ‘states, and subdivi- 
sions; grants specific preferences to war 
veterans as surplus purchasers; gi 
special attention to small business (by 
requiring wide public notice of: sales, 
arranging for credit facilities, itting 
the sale of commodities in small blocks), 
orders the stockpiling of strategic 
minerals for emergency use. The 
Senate measure also would keep 
a tight rein on the Administra- 
tion of the surplus disposal; in 
place of a single administrator, 
it would substitute a board. Any 
sale of a plant over $1,000,000 
would need the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s prior approval, and every 
buyer would have to guarantee 
two years of operation after pur- 
chase on threat of return to the 
government. 


Significance-—~— 


Anxiously studying the sur- 
plus-property problem, Congress 
may well lament its lot. On. its 
shoulders lies one of the heavier 
burdens of the war, years, for 
faulty legislation will create se- 
rious, even critical dislocations 
in the postwar national economy 
(a delay in timing, for example, 
might fail to utilize current pur- 
chasing power). 

In framing its plans, Congress 
has had to contend with’a va- 
riety of pressure groups:. (1) 
Private industry, fearful about 
the scope of government opera- 
tions after the disposal of gov- 
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This map shows the established 
routes over.which the Air Trans- 
port Command has flown some 
half a billion miles. 


Lasr MAY marked the third anni- 
versary of the greatest airlines oper- 
ator. in the world—the Air Trans- 
port Command of the U.S. Army 
Air Forces. 


From a small beginning, the Air 
Transport Command has zoomed to 
proportions that dwarf your most 
optimistic ideas of what air trans- 
port can accomplish. 

The ATC operates some 125 ,000 
miles of world-encircling air routes, 





and has 100,000 officers and men. 
Part of the personnel is supplied by 
private air lines, which are under 
contract to the War Department. 


-~-"Phe -mileage flown staggers the . 


This is a picture of 1150 round trips 
to the MOON! 


imagination. The distance covered 
by the ATC in a single month is 
more than 22 million miles—equal to 
fifty trips to the moon—round trips! 

ATC operations include the ferry- 
ing of airplanes to every theater of 





war, and the transport of cargoes of 
all kinds—mail, bombs, ammunition, 
food, critical parts, medical supplies, 
and personnel. An important func- 
tion is the evacuation of wounded. 
A wounded soldier can be flown from 
China to Washington in 82 hours. _ 

Flights across-the Atlantic or Pa- 
cific are routine, made many times 
daily. Special flights and deliveries 
are frequent, and often “save the 
day.” The Flying Fortresses, for 
example, -which were the Army’s 





striking power in the decisive Battle 
of Midway, were delivered by the 
ATC on very short notice. 

On return flights to America, cargo 
planes of the ATC may carry essen- 
tial war materials such as tungsten, 
mercury, tin, platinum, block mica, 
quartz crystals, and others. 

: All these vital services are being 
performed by the Air Transport 
Command in hours and days, in- 
stead of days and weeks—a mighty 
important contribution to Victory. 

It is also a previgw of the things 
the world may expect from air trans- 
portation in the postwar period. 


SPERRY 


CORPORATION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 


Through the following divisions, Sperry 
precision instruments and controls serve 
the Armed Forces on land, at sea, and 


in the air... 
oe 


FORD INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
SPERRY GYROSCOPE CO.,INC.e VICKERS,INC, 
Waterbury Tool Division, VICKERS, INC, 
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Rubber old and new: Leftovers were piled high in France after the last war; this time 






“S Charles P. Cushing photos 


the Army’s stockpile (right) would put many a civilian truck back on the road 


ernment-owned plants; (2) government 
agencies—parti ly the lands divisions 
of the Department of Justice and the In- 
terior Department—which want to divest 
the surplus-property administrator of pro- 
posed power to dispose of surplus lands; 
(8) veterans’ lobbies, anxious to see re- 
turning GI’s given a first chance at what- 
ee surpluses that they might wish to 
uy. 
Enso with these general problems. 


are dynamite-laden details: How to dis-' 


se of surpluses without glutting mar- 
ets or deadening private competition; 
how to ward off speculators and mo- 
nopolistic grabs; how to give small busi- 
nesses an equal chance at the surpluses; 
how to determine which stockpiles and 
which plants to keep in “stand-by” con- 
dition for future emergencies. 

Last (as well as least, in the general 
opinion of both houses), stands the most 
iniecs question of all: How to give the 
government a reasonable return on its 

igantic investment. Most legislators feel 
that if the impact of surplus disposal on 
the nation’s economy is wisely cushioned, 
this in itself will be a long step toward 
assuring a reasonable return. 


According to Gallup 


George Gallup’s American Institute of 
Public Opinion this week completed its 
first nationwide poll of voter preferences 
between President Roosevelt and Gov. 
_ Thomas E. Dewey. Mr. Roosevelt, ac- 
cording to Gallup, leads in 28 states hav- 
ing a total electoral vote of 286. Only 266 
is necessary to elect. 

Governor Dewey leads in twenty states 
_ having an electoral vote of 245. How 
| close the election actually is, on the basis 

of Gallup’s allowance for a 4 per cent 
margin of error, can be judged | by ex- 
amining the last four percentages in the 


Dewey column and the last eight in the. 


Roosevelt splumn (see box). 
Gallup finds that 71 per cent of 


the people believe the President will win, 


NEwsweEEk asked which man they thought 
would win. When these’ same : political 
writers were asked whose election they 
thought would be in the best interests of 
the country, reflecting their personal 
choices, the vote is 23 for Governor Dewey; 
21 for the President, six undecided.” 


Enter Dulles, Willkie 3 
For’ the ‘planners of the peace this 
week was momentous. In Washington on 


Monday, 38 delegates representing Rus- 
sia, Britain and the United States (China 
would join later) -began their delibera- 
tions at Dumbarton Oaks. In New York 
the same day, John Foster Dulles, 
square-jawed adviser on foreign affairs to 
Thomas*E. Dewey, scheduled a confer- 
ence with Wendell L. Willkie prepara- 
‘tory to a trip to Washington for conver- 
sations with Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull on Wednesday. 

Like Dumbarton Oaks (NEwswEEk, 
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Gallup Poll: Where F.D.R. Leads. . 
Electoral % For % For Electoral % For %Eor 
Votes ; Dewey F.D.R.. Votes Dewey . F.D.R. 
8 So. Carolina 11% 89% 4 New Mexico 44 56 
12° Georgia 16 84 11 Kentucky 46 54 
9 Mississippi 16 84 8 West Virginia 47 53- 
11 Alabama 20 © 80 — 8 Washington 47 53 . 
9 Arkansas 22... -78 25. California 47 53 
10 Louisiana 24 “76, 8 Maryland 48 52 
28 Texas 25 7 TB. 16. Massachusetts 48 52 
8. Florida “82 °° 68 | 35 Pennsylvania 48 52 
12 Tennessee. 38 oT 10 Oklahoma 49 51 
14 No. Caroling .'88. °° 67 4 Rhode Island 49 51 
1] Virginia = 86 BA 4 New Hamp. 49 51 
4. Arizona. 2 BS 8 Connecticut 49 51 
4° Montana 43. 57 8 Delaware 49 51 
8 Nevada 44 “56 286 
Where Dewey Leads ; 
6 Nebraska 67% . 38% 28 itunois 54 . 4 
8 Kansas 66 34 25 Ohio. » 54 46 
4 So. Dakota 63 37 4 Idaho 538 47 
4 No. Dakota 62 38 11 Minnesota 58 47 
19 Michigan 57 48 5 Maine 53 47 
18 Indiana 57 43 47 New York 52 48 
10 Iowa 56 44 6 Oregon 5l 49 
- sere ~ 15 Missouri , 51 49 . 
yoming 16 New Jer. 51 49 
6 Colorado 55 45.:| ——- bose hd 
3 Vermont 54 46 245 
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Have you ever faced 
"his problem? 


@ When this fellow gets tired, his 
problem is simple: he just goes to 
sleep. But do you know what to do 
about “that tired feeling’? 


Soe for a minute, you think of 


your supply of bodily energy as a sort of 
savings account... 


DEPOSITS 


WITHDRAWALS 


'h 





You make deposits in the form of food 
which bodily processes convert into use- 
ful energy—aided by sleep, rest, sunshine, 
water, and fresh air. 





You withdraw energy from your ac- 
count every time you so much as lift a 
finger, every time you breathe. 


So long as you balance your energy 
account every 24 hours, you feel well and 
work efficiently. But if, day after day, 
you spend more energy than you replace, 
fatigue accumulates. You get “that tired 
feeling.” 


This is nature’s warning to do four 
things... = 


I. See your doctor. Chronic illnesses, 
such as tuberculosis or heart disease, 
can cause fatigue. So can poor eye- 
sight or hearing, foot disorders, faulty 
posture, bad eating habits. Since bad 
teeth may be a cause—see your den- 
tist, too. 


2. Accumulate more energy. Eat ade- 
- quate meals at regular intervals, in- 
cluding a good breakfast. Try to get 
to bed an hour earlier. Seek extra sun- 
shine and fresh air. 


3. Withdraw less energy. Try to change 
habits and living conditions which 
waste energy. Plan ahead —“What 
your head does, your feet won’t have 
to.” Worry, tension, fear, and anger 
squander energy —control your emo- 
tions! Learn to relax! ... 


4. Practice felaxing by deliberately let- 
ting stiff, tense muscles go limp, one 
by one. Use every odd moment to 
acquire this restful habit. 





There’s absorbing interest in your job 
if you look for it, and interest combats 
‘tension. After work take up a hobby— 
sports, music, Victory Gardening, read- 
ing, walking, just plain loafing — what- 
ever revives you most quickly. 





Today, it is a patriotic duty to make 
every ounce of energy count. You will 
find helpful suggestions about overcom- 
ing fatigue in Metropolitan’s free book- 
let, “Fatigue—What to Do About ‘That 
Tired Feeling.’ ” 


COPYRIGHT 1944—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVE., New York 10, N. Y. 
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Metropolitan, Life Insurance Company 

1 Madison Avenue, New York ‘10, N. Y. 
Please send me a copy of your booklet, 

94-D, entitled “Fatigue—What to Do 

About ‘That Tired Feeling.’ ” 
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Ask STANDARD CONVEYOR 
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About Their 


 HANDIBELT PILERS! 


Portable, inclined pilers save a lot of 
time and effort — handling and stack- 
ing packages, bales, bundles, boxes — 
in the plant or warehouse, at the air- 
port, around the shipping platform, 
unloading and loading cars, trucks, 
boats, transport planes. 

Available in a wide variety of sizes 
and styles. Unit illustrated has an ad- 
justable boom which is easily extend- 
ed over piles or into car or truck; 
the boom is clear of all supporting 
obstructions and is adjustable up to 
7%, 8% and 9% ft. It handles individual 
items up to 100 Ibs. Other Standard 
Pilers elevate and stack up to 30 ft. 
Write for complete information on | 
Handi-Belt Pilers and valuable refer- — 
ence catalog “Conveyors by Standard.” 


STANDARD CONVEYOR CO. 
General Offices: North St. Paul, Minn. 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
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Aug. 21) which had held the headlines 
for days, the mission of Dulles was no se- 


cret. From Albany last week, Governor | 


Dewey thrust directly at the heart of the 
problem facing the Dumbarton confer- 
ence: “As Americans,” he said in a state- 
ment, “we believe in the equality and 
the rights of small nations and minorities 
. . . They must not be lost in a cynical 
peace by which any four powers domi- 
nate the earth by force.” 
Twenty-four hours later, Hull told 
newsmen that Dewey’s fears were “utter- 
ly and completely unfounded.” He. im- 
plemented this with an invitation to 
Dewey or a representative to come to 
Washington and confer. The Governor's 
response was instantaneous: Without 
waiting for arrival of the formal invita- 
tion he designated Dulles, wealthy New 
York attorney who has been a recognized 
expert on international affairs for two 
decades as his representative. Over the 
week end, Dewey and Dulles outlined 
some of the proposals which Dulles 
would carry to Washington: 
@ The Ruhr, Germany’s great industrial 
valley, should be internationalized and 
made accessible to all European nations 
to prevent another war. 
@ The Big Four powers should occupy 
and police Germany and Japan, with 
small powers designated by Big Four 
participating. 
@ The task of world organization to keep 
the peace should go to all nations, large 
and small. 
@ The world organization, therefore, 
must avoid the problem of occupying and 
policing Germany and Japan, otherwise 
the Big Four will perforce dominate the 
organization and perhaps make it fail. 


“Non-Partisan”: The entrance of Will- 
kie into the discussions was an abrupt 
one, precipitated without explanation by 
Dewey through a midnight phone call 
last Saturday. Willkie had retired, so 
Dewey telegraphed him a proposal that 
he come to Albany on Sunday. Willkie, 
answering on Sunday by telegraph in- 
stead of appearing in person, was re- 
proachful: 

He wished he had known of Dewey’s 
desire for his views before the Governor 
had issued his statement of small na- 
tions. However, since the discussions 
would be “non-partisan,” he would be 
glad to see Dulles in New York. 

Who had gained in the exchange be- 
tween Hull and Dewey? Where did Will- 
kie stand politically? 

Dewey’s original blast had provided 
an appeal to the so-called hyphenated 
vote (Polish-American etc.) and had in- 
jected the Dewey forces into the Dum- 
barton picture. Hull, however, had ad- 
vanced his oft-reiterated aim: exclusion 
of party politics from peace planning. 
Willkie still remained a question mark: 
Dewey had made an overture; Willkie’s 
response still left him free to move as he 
pleased. 





* Newsweek, Aucusr 28, 1044 


-Kimmel’s Answer 


Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, 
deposed naval chief at Hawaii, sent a 
scathing letter last week to Sen. Harry S. 
Truman, Democratic - Vice Presidential 
nominee. Denouncing Truman’s recent 
charge in Collier’s that Pearl Harbor’s 
“root cause” was lack of cooperation be- 
tween Kimmel and his Army counter- 
part, Lt. Gen. Walter C. Short, Kimmel 
wrote: “It is grossly unjust to repeat false 
charges against me . . . The Roberts re- 
port, upon which you rely, does not con- 
tain the basic truth of the Pearl Harbor 
catastrophe.” He predicted that once his 
postponed court-martial was held, the 
public would be “amazed by the truth.” 


Battle of Dallas 


For Texas, it was a sort of private war. 
Unless pro-Roosevelt supporters had 
overestimated the results of recent county 
conventions, they stood a good chance of 
upsetting the anti-fourth term Democrats 
who, seizing control of the party last 
spring, had picked a slate of anti-Roose- 
velt Presidential electors (NEWSWEEK, 
June 5). But last week the anti-Roosevelt 
forces were far from being downhearted. 
for the present, at least, they still ruled 
the party machinery, a factor weigh- 
ing in their favor in the light of coming 
events. 

The pro-Roosevelt forces, headed by 
Alvin J. Wirtz of Austin, former Under 
Secretary of the Interior, had forged 
their weapons in the heat of the July 
county conventions which chose delegates 
to the Sept. 12 state convention in Dallas. 
If they could control the September con- 
vention they could attempt to remove 
the “regular” anti-Roosevelt electors and 
substitute a new slate. 

Best estimates last week were that the 
county conventions had produced 422 
pro-Roosevelt delegates. Assumed to be 
anti-fourth term were 244 others, al- 
though even some of them were claimed 
by the New Dealers. Several counties, 
including Dallas, El Paso, Harris (Hous- 
ton), and Tarrant (Fort Worth), had 
picked two sets of delegates. They were 
contesting 165 seats. A few counties still 
had to select their delegates, totaling: an- 
other 52. The seating of the contested 
delegations (which the credentials com- 
mittee, controlled by anti-Roosevelt 
forces, will decide) and the selection of 
the 52 new delegates would determine 
which side controls the convention next 
month. 2 

Already the conservatives, led by 
George A. Butier, Houston attorney, and 
E. B. Germany, Dallas oilman, had beat 
a partial retreat, advocating that the con- 
vention place two sets of electors on the 
November ballot—the so-called “regulars” 
already chosen and a second slate picked 
by the pro-Roosevelt groups. 

Wirtz emphatically opposed two sets 
of electors: Germany remained adamant 
in his opposition to the September con- 


WILL RELEASE 
VITAL WAR WORK by reducing. 


record-keeping to simplified routine 
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6,000 cards parade their data. 
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© antsias now falls on the need for 
skilled help. Skilled help knows bow —- 
. knows where — knows when. Such em- 
ployees are far too valuable to waste on 
routine work — especially when records 
can be handled quicker, more simply, and 
in much more compact form by. using 
Cardineer — the Rotary file that brings 
the record to you for quick posting or 
instant reference. 

Thus, Cardineer speeds the war effort by 
definitely saving skilled manpower, It 
comes in four models — each compact, 
portable and so priced that its cost is 

quickly discounted through the 
economies it brings. Choose the 
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vention’s removing the “regulars.” What- 
ever the convention does, Texas courts 
would almost certainly have to settle the 
issue. 


Pampered Italians? 


It had been “lights out” in the Fort 
Lawton (Seattle) barracks since 9 p.m. 
By midnight Aug. 14, most of the Italian 
“war prisoners” were asleep, tired from 
their volunteer work —loading cargo, 
cleaning grounds, and doing mess-hall 


_., chores. Suddenly, rocks rained down on 


the building. More than 50 Negro soldiers 
swarmed through the doors and attacked 
the groggy Italians. Fists flew. It was all 
over in a few minutes, but 26 of the 


’ sleepers had been injured seriously 


enough to send them to a hospital. Many 
of the attackers also were hurt. 

Then, post authorities discovered the 
body of an Italian private, Guglielmo 
Olivetto, 33, hanging from a tree near 
the barracks. Whether there was any con- 


_ nection between the fight and his death 


had not yet been determined, but the 
Negroes, also members of service units, 
were placed under arrest pending a full 
investigation of the raid and the hang- 


ing. 

Although the Army gave no reason for 
the outbreak, it: was apparent that the 
Negroes were bitter at the treatment 


afforded the Italians. There had been. 


evidence that the Negroes felt they were 
being assigned more laborious duties than 
were their former enemies. 

The general feeling in the Seattle area 


Italian “prisoners” take a guided tour of the siists of New York City 


also was one of resentment against the 
prisoners. Only the day before, a group 
of white enlisted men had engaged in 
an argument with the Italians in the 
post exchange. The Italians themselves 
were restless: On July 10 military police 
had been forced to use nightsticks to 
quell a revolt. 


Army Problem: What happened in 
Seattle came as no surprise to many com- 
munities in the nation. In most of the 60 
localities where Italian Service Units are 
stationed, there has been increasing criti- 
cism that the Italians are “coddled” and 
“pampered”: 

@ In Boston, an Army-sponsored outing 
for 100 prisoners—taken by trucks from 
Camp McKay to Andover—brought pro- 
tests that precious gasoline was being 
burned up for enemy aliens. The units 
later were moved from Camp McKay to 
another base, after the Italians had been 
stoned. State Commander John L. Delay 
of the American Legion, summing up the 
opposition, said that if the Italians didn’t 
want to work without special privileges 
they should be returned to the stockade 
as war prisoners. 

@ At Newport News, Va., the Central 
Labor Union protested against social 
events arranged for the Italians. It said 


_the picnics and entertainment were “an 


affront to the memory” of Americans who 
died in the campaign of North Africa, 
Sicily, and Italy. 

@ Without explanation, authorities at 
Fort Knox, Ky., announced on Aug. 5 


that no more dances would be given for 
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Italian volunteers. A party on June 30, 
attended by 200 Louisville girls (most of 
whom were of Italian descent) brought 
widespread criticism from both civilians 
and servicemen. 


“Co-Belligerents”: The Army holds 
that the criticism stems primarily from a 
mistaken understanding of the Italians’ 
status. When Italy surrendered and the 
Badoglio government turned on Ger- 
many, it was recognized as a co-bellig- 
erent by the United States, Great Britain, 
and Russia. 

At that time, there were 30,000 Italian 
prisoners of war in the United States. 
The Italian prisoners could not be sent 
back to fight, but the Army organized the 
service units to employ them in non- 
combatant jobs. Approximately 50,000, 
after undergoing careful screening in- 
tended to weed out pro-Fascists,- finally 
were recruited in this country. The corps 
now totals 32,326. 

Besides being guaranteed food and 
shelter as provided by the Geneva Con- 
vention, the volunteers are granted some 
extra privileges. They receive one-third 
of their $24 a month pay in cash instead 
of wholly in canteen coupons and credit 
as do regular prisoners. They are not un- 
der guard, but cannot leave camp except 
in groups of ten to 25 with unarmed 
American escorts. Permits to leave camp 
do not come often, no more frequently 
than once every three months. Their work 
includes manual labor, repairing and re- 
building of armaments, machine shop 
work, etc. 

The entertainment programs provided 
for the men have been organized by the 
Army to bolster morale and increase effi- 
ciency. In addition to sightseeing tours, 
the Army has cooperated with Italian- 
American groups and other organizations 
in providing religious and social activi- 
ties. 

“These Italians work hard and are en- 
titled to that recreation,” says Maj. Gen. 


Philip Hayes, commander of the Third 


Service Command at Baltimore. “As men 
and soldiers doing a vital war job, they. 
are entitled to necessary recreation and 
entertainment.” 


Preliminaries 


With the end of August in sight, the 
campaign plans of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and~Thomas E. Dewey moved closer 
to the center of the ring last week. Re- 
publicans and Democrats continued to 
spar cautiously, but the week was not 
without developments: 


Roosevelt: Back from his trip to the 
Pacific, the President held a White House 
news conference, displaying what the 
United Press called a “snappish mood.” 
Twice the President criticized what he 
called fool questions put to him by the 
correspondents. The principal news: His 
recommendation of a plan whereby Ameri- 
can boys, «after the war, would serve 
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Those engines sure have the power!” 


HE brother of a waist gunner on 
a Boeing Flying Fortress wrote 
Studebaker quoting him as saying: 
“Those Wright Cyclone engines 
that Studebaker builds are really 
dependable and sure have the 
power.” 
Comments like that are fully ap- 
preciated, of course. But Studebaker 
men and women know that what 


count most are the accomplishments 


of the stout-hearted air crews 


‘ 


of satisfaction the Studebaker or- 
ganization may derive from the 
extent and consequence of its war 
work is always tempered by the re- 
alization that Studebaker is only 
one unit of a vast American fighting 
and producing team on which every- 

one’s effort is important. 
Studebaker takes pride in its as- 
signments on that team. Huge quan- 
tities of Wright Cyclone engines for 
the Boeing Flying Fortress— 


Awarded Studebaker 
and rugged ground crews of eo big multiple-drive military 


our country’s warplanes and 
the achievements of our 
fighting forces everywhere. 

In fact, whatever amount 


Studebaker 


trucks—and other units of 
vital war matériel continue 
to stream forth from the five 
great Studebaker factories. 


BUILDS WRIGHT CYCLONE ENGINES 
FOR THE BOEING FIVYING FORTRESS 
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dipped in Stripcoat before dispatching them to far-away fronts. A troublesome problem in logistics has thus 
been solved. If it is a metal part, just “Dip It, Ship It, Strip It.” 
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q their government for one year in some 
' form of Federal training, not necessarily 
| military. 


| The same day Mr. Roosevelt lunched 
_ with Sen. Harry S. Truman, his 1944 
' running-mate. Truman later announced 
— he would make his formal acceptance 


speech in his birthplace, Lamar, Mo., 
Aug. 31, and then deliver a Labor Day 
speech in Detroit. 


Dewey: Politically, the highspot of 
Dewey’s week was his exchange on for- 
eign policy with Secretary of State Hull 


(see page 86). The low spot: disclosure 
that he had declined to pen a Labor Day 
message for the American Federation of 
Labor, pleading pressure of other busi- 
ness. The AFL’s publicity director, Philip 
Pearl, snapped back: “We do wonder 
how much time Mr. Dewey will be able 





Aeronautics, in a letter to Admiral Wil- 
liam D. Leahy, chief of naval opera- 


of staff), recommended that Guam har- 
bor be deepened for better seaplane fa- 


hearings on H.R. 2880, House Naval Af- 
fairs Committee, Jan. 25 to Feb. 17, 
1939.) 


tional bases. The board, headed 


the Nav 
President and _ the 
propriation of $94,000,000 to com- 


hearings). 
@ Although the Hepburn Board pro- 
gram called for development of 25. air 


“because of budgetary limitations,” and 
the bill, as finally. approved by the 
President and the Budget Bureau and 
sent to Congress, limited the program 
to $65,000,000. (Admiral Leahy, P. 7, 
Senate Doc. 202.) 

@ A proposal for $5,000,000 in harbor 
improvements, embodied in the 1937 
recommendation of Admiral Cook, was 
substituted for the Hepburn Board pro- 
posal for fortification of Guam at a cost 
of $80,000,000. (Admiral Cook, P. 228, 





lows eo 


tions (now President Roosevelt’s chief 


cilities. (Letter printed P. 220, official 


@ In the Naval Expansion Act of May 
17, 1988, the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, “of its own volitioR and without 
any request from the Navy,” inserted a 

rovision directing the Navy to set up a 
board to determine the need for addi- 
"y 
Rear Admiral A. J. Hepburn, on Dec. 
27, 1988, recommended a $826,216,- 
000 program for new bases, including 
an $80,000,000 aviation and submarine 
base at Guam. (P. 4,-6, Senate Docu- 
ment No. 202, 78th Cong., 2nd Session, 
titled “The Decline and. Renaissance of 


.”) 
@ In its budget requests for 1939 to the 
Bureau. of. the 
{ Budget, the Navy asked for an ap- 


mence the Hepburn Board program 


which it had. approved. (Admiral Cook, 
P. 184, House Naval Affairs Committee _ 


bases, they were reduced to twelve 


Assistant Secretary of Navy Charles 
> Edison, P. 189, 214-215, 220-221, 


tations, follow: 
House Naval Affairs Committee hear- 


ings.) 


“The President,” testified Rear Ad- 


‘miral Ben Moreell later, “stated that we 


could not have the $94,000,000, we 
could only have $65,000,000, so we re- 
duced the facilities at each of these 
twelve stations so as to come within the 
$65,000,000.” (P. 8, Senate Doc. 202.) 


Fortification? The first witness be- 
fore the House Committee was Admiral 
Leahy. He was asked if the Navy was 
recommending the fortification of 
Guam. “We are not asking for authority 
to fortify the island,” he replied. “There 
is no proposal in the bill before the 
committee to fortify the island. The 
proposal is that we improve the existing 
airplane facilities in the harbor of 
Guam. They are -now unsatisfactory. 
Some dredging, sea-wall building, and 
fuel storage facilities are necessary in 
order that Guam can be used for han- 
dling beth commercial and naval 
planes.” (P. 60, House Naval Affairs 
Committee hearings.) 

At twelve other stages in his testi- 
mony, Admiral Leahy repeated his as- 
sertion that the Navy was not asking to 
fortify Guam. (P. 61, 70, 72, 74, 76, 79, 
Committee hearings.) 

Discussing the Hepburn Board rec- 
ommendation for fortification, Admiral 
Leahy was-emphatic that it “would add 
grea y to the defensive power of the 

t in the Pacific,” but he twice re- 
fused to recommend it, saying: “I did 
not say that I think it caght to be 
fortified.” (P. 75, 76, Committee hear- 
ings.) , 

Admiral Cook, in his testimony, said 
the $5,900,000 project would enable 
Navy patrol planes to use the harbor 
more safely. Asked by Committee 
Chairman Car] Vinson if the Navy con- 
templated “maintaining any air unit 
there,” Admiral Cook replied: “No, sir, 
you couldn’t . . . I cannot see how any- 
one can connect it with fortification. 
It is just landing and take-off facilities 


gh 


| | The Truth About Guam... A Search of the Records 


The question of whether the Administration sought fortifi- 
cation of Guam in 1939 and was voted down by Congress is 
being injected into the 1944 political campaign. Several or- 
ganizations are distributing pamphlets and other campaign lit- 
erature blacklisting members of Congress involved. Two weeks 
ago President Roosevelt, at Bremerton, Wash., said: “We 
were not allowed to fortify Guam . ..” Last April 28 Admiral 
Ernest J. King, in an official report on the war, wrote: “Pro- 


@ On March 15, 1937, Rear Admiral 
Arthur B. Cook, chief of the Bureau of - 


posal was made to proceed with the fortification of Guam, but 
after considerable debate in Congress it was rejected.” Other 
high officials have joined in the controversy. 

To ascertain the facts, the editors of NEwsweEex last week 
went back to the official records of 1989. Because they dis- 
covered much data that has not hitherto been published, a 
chronology and excerpts from the records, together with ci- 


for patrol planes and anchorage area 
for seaplane tenders.” (P. 163, Com- 
mittee hearings.) 


One Day: At another point, Admiral 
Cook noted estimates it would take the 
enemy 30 days to reduce the aviation- 
submarine base proposed by the Hep- 


burn Board. Under the proposal in the } 


bill, he estimated Guam could not hold 
out more than a day, asserting: “Guam 
as it stands now could not be held a day 
against any appreciable enemy force. 

ese improvements will have no literal 
defensive value for Guam _ itself.” 
(P. 499, Committee hearings.) 

To make certain it knew the Navy’s 
official policy on fortifying Guam, the 
committee summoned Charles Edison, 
Assistant Secretary of Navy. He, too, 
insisted that fortification was not being 
sought, describing the project in these 
words: “The development of the harbor 
of Guam is a matter of, more properly 
speaking, civil development, oe as 
you develop highways, schools, and 
other harbor improvements elsewhere.” 
(P. 193, Committee hearings.) 

On the House floor in February 1989, 
four veterans of the last war, Repre- 
sentatives Sutphin of New Jersey, Rich- 
ards of South Carolina, Co of Mis- 
sissippi, and Nichols of Oklahoma, all 
Democrats, led a successful fight against 
the Guam proposal, contending it would 
jeopardize Jap-American relations. Sixty- 
four Democrats joined 1388 Republicans 
to eliminate it 205 to 168. (Cong. Rec- 
ord, Feb. 21, 22, 28, 1989. 

When the bill reached the Senate, no 
effort was made to restore the e 
provision. 

In February 1941, ten months before 
Pearl Harbor, Congress voted $4,700,- 
000 for the harbor improvements “af 
nally requested. In contrast to 1939, 
appropriation met next to no opposition. 
Work was just getting under way when 
Pearl Harbor came. As Admiral Cook 
predicted, Guam, attacked in force on 
Dec. 11, had fallen the following day. 
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Good-O! Five Australian brides of American servicemen arrive in San Francisco 


European 


Curious and eager, mothers and babies wait to dock in their new homeland 


European 


On shore Red Cross workers take charge of the basket set, getting them 


brushed and dressed for their introduction to Uncle Sam 
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to spare for labor, if and when he is 
elected President.” 

Later, in a message released sixteen 
days in advance of the holiday, Dewey 


~ hastened to remedy the blunder. AFL 


spokesmen said the: statement would be 
circulated along with one from Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

The week also found Dewey's cam- 
paign plans taking shape. It was an- 
seaeei he would:speak in Philadelphia 
Sept. 7 and in Louisville, Sept. 8, both 


» addresses to be broadcast coast to coast. 


His campaign would open earlier on the 
Atlantic Seaboard and eventually would 
take him all the way to the Pacific Coast. 


Brides Should Know 


_ Australia expects the controversy to 
achieve the dignity of a full-dress debate 
in Parliament. Since Pearl Harbor 10,000 
American GI’s have married Australian 


- girls, 1,000 of whom have left their na- 


tive shores for America. In July 302 more 
war wives—78 with babies, many others 
pregnant—embarkéd to arrive in San 
Francisco Aug. 13..The migration con- 
tinues despite the nationwide argument 
on whether Australian war brides will be 
happy in the United States. 

Lon Jones, New York correspondent of 
The Brisbane Telegraph, in a dispatch 
headlined “Surprises in Store for Brides 
Going to America,” predicted the new- 
comer would Se regarded as an interloper 
by her in-laws; she would often find she 
had married into a family “still funda- 
mentally: European;”.her husband would 
be lucky: to earn $30 a week after the 
war; a one-bedroom apartment would 
rent at $40 a month. Belying the Holly- 
wood concept of life in America, he warned 
the couple would dine out rarely and 
night-club~only once..or ‘twice a year. 
Their weekly outing would be a movie or 
a baseball or football game “which she 
will not understand.” Jones concluded: 
“The bride will have to. go completely 
American or become a lonely introvert, 
discontented and longing to return home.” 

His article brought a storm of protest 
from Yanks down under who cited such 
counterarguments as washing machines, 


_ refrigerators, and central heating. Ameri- 


cans, they asserted, are more, not less 
cordial to people with different: accents; 
$40 would rent a “dream home” in a 
small town; night clubs’ were: scaled to 
suit all purses. Most Australians who had 
been ‘in. America concurred, but among 
the exceptions were three RAAF officers. 
They told of meeting some war brides in 
Kansas City who would “willingly give 
their right arms to be -able ‘to return to 
dear old Aussie and Mum.” 

- Undaunted, the Yank-Aussie marriages 
went on apace; society columns  indi- 
cated about ten a day. Probably the 
strongest deterrent was a widely publi- 
cized story of the Australian girl who had 
married a Negro, not realizing until she 
reached San Francisco that America 
drew the color line. oe a 
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The Parable of the Boy Who was Short-Suited 


ONCE UPON A TIME there were a father and a mother 
who had a son. This, of course, was strictly accord- 
ing to the rules, since, to qualify as a parent, one must 
have either a son or a daughter. In this case it hap- 


pened to be a.son, and, as is the custom with all male 


children, this particular son grew up into a boy. Not 
all at once, mind you, In fact, his growth was almost 


imperceptible. First he was a baby; then a small boy; - 


then a larger boy. Nothing sensational, you under- 
stand. So it isn’t hard to see why his Pa and Ma hardly 
realized that Sonny was growing at all. 


And then—all of a sudden—the kid started to sprout. 
In the short span of a summer vacation he shot up 
here, stretched out there, and bulged in various 
places. Luckily for the kid, his skin could stretch— 
but unluckily for the Old Man, the kid’s clothes 
couldn’t! Which was very sad indeed, because the 
Old Man had spent plenty of good green stuff on 
those same clothes only a few months back. 
MORAL: If the Old Man had been smart, he would 
have bought clothes roomy enough to let the kid 
expand. “us 


The lesson of the foregoing is obviously this: Now, in the ad- 
vanced stages of postwar planning, is the time to bring ade- 
‘quate wiring into the picture. Talk to your consulting engineer, 


ie 


electrical contractor, your utility power engineer. Unwired 
planning will cost you a lot more than planned wiring. 


ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 


25 Broadway, New York 4... . Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
















ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S 
GREAT BEERS 


Van Merritt Beer is brewed at 
Burlington, Wisconsin from. the 
finest hops, grits, choicest barley 
malt and famous Wisconsin arte- 
sian well water. These, plus a closely 
guarded formula and unique brew- 
ing:methods, make Van Merritt one. 
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‘Mad Dogs, Englishmen’ 


Under broiling skies at the airport the 
day before, the distinguished British 
newcomers—topcoats, rolled umbrellas, 
and dispatch cases notwithstanding—had 
seemed impervious to American tempera- 
tures. But 24 hours of 90-degree Wash- 
ington had done their work. By the time 
reporters called at the British Embassy, a 
coatless press conference was the order 
of the day—from Ambassador Halifax 
down. 

One alone held out. Amid the shirt- 
sleeved throng sat Sir Alexander George 
Montagu Cadogan, British Permanent 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs and 
head of his country’s delegation to the 
Dumbarton Oaks four-power er- 
ence. Impeccable and imperturbable, Sir 


Alexander kept his coat on—first cousin, « 
in the incredulous eyes of his beholders, . 


to the Englishman who traditionally 
dresses for dinner in the jungle. 


Perfect Prototype: A Hollywood 
casting director in search of. the ideal 
British diplomat would list these require- 
ments: spare, wiry, graying hair, neat 


.mustache, black homburg, tramline trov- . 


sers; reticent, cool, meticulous, carefully 
colorless in manner and speech. To Amer- 


. icans perhaps the -best personification of 
these virtues is Anthony Eden; but Sir 


Alexander, his co-worker and possible 
successor as Foreign Secretary, is in truth 
a much closer contender for the role. 

One of the last of the old-time Foreign 
Office crew, Sir Alexander is master of all 
its green-table mannerisms, mostly those 
of evasion—from the noncommittal mien 
which is Whitehall for “you are treading 
on dangerous ground” to the engaging 
smile with which he can toss in an apt 
classic quotation and close a delicate sub- 
j Even his own countrymen say he 

eeps his feelings in a fridge (refrigera- 
tor); one British newsman in Washing- 
ton called his passion for anonymity 
equal to that of all six Presidential as- 
sistants. . 

With a notable penchant for clarity 
and brevity, Cadogan once impressed 
members of the Foreign Office staff with 
the need for conciseness by threatening 
to withdraw stenographers and make 
them write their minutes in longhand. 
He is thorough, neat, and precise; so: are 
the doodles he makes on official enve- 
lopes and the fleeting impressions of visi- 
tors he sketches on blotters and pads. 


Old School Tie: Ouida at her worst 
could not have ——— a background 
more om in the tradition of Vic- 
torian diplomacy than Cadogan’s. De- 
scendants of the ancient Welsh prince, 
Cadwgan, the Cadogans (pronounced 
Ca-dugg’-an) took up land in Ireland, 

_where it required only three generations 





_ Acme 


Cadogan with Lady Halifax’s dachshund 


to produce the First Earl: William, “the 
best staff officer in the annals of the Brit- 
ish Army” and successor to the Duke of 
Marlborough (Winston Churchill’s an- 
cestor) as commander of that army. Sir 
Alexander is the seventh and youngest 
son of the Fifth Earl, who’ was Under 
Secretary for War and for the Colonies, 
Lord Privy Seal, and Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. wi 
Born Nov. 25, 1884, Cadogan went to 
Eton and Oxford and thence direct into 
the foreign service in 1908. His first as- 
signment was as third secretary at Con- 
stantinople, but relatively few-of his 36 
years in the service have been spent 
away from Whitehall. From 1923.to 1933 
he shuttled between London and Geneva 
as Secretary General of the United King- 
dom delegation to the League of Na- 
tions, helping prepare the British draft 
convention on disarmament and doing 
special work on the Manchurian affair. 
Assigned to Peiping as Minister in 
1933, he was raised to Ambassador two 
years later. Then Eden brought him back 
to London as Deputy Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. In 1938 
he became permanent under secretary 
—succeeding Sir Robert (now Lord) 
Vansittart and occupying the unlime- 
lighted:chair from which foreign:policy 
is sometimes dictated and always docu- 
mented. Cadogan has been at Churchill's 
side in Moscow, Teheran, and Quebec. 
Once, en route from London to Cairo, 
the two spent a night at Malta. Cadogan 
slept as tranquilly through a Maltese 
— as he had: during the London 
itz. 














painstaking production process they must follow, electronic science 


Penicillin's purity 
is guarded by 



















Gray-green mold, like that pictured above, is the birthplace of the 
**miracle drug’’—Penicillin. For treating certain types of infection, its 
therapeutic efficiency far surpasses even the famied sulfa drugs. 

To meet the urgent demands of our armed forces, new Penicillin plants 
have been pushed to completion throughout the country. And in the 


is playing an important part. 

In the inoculation and incubation rooms—where Penicillin spores 
are introduced into the culture media, then allowed to develop for a 
carefully-timed period—every precaution must be taken to keep the air 
completely sterile. For any air-borne dust or bacteria entering the 
media may affect the Penicillin’s purity, or seriously retard its growth. 

In a typical plant, such rooms are supplied with air from Westing- 
house PRECIPITRON* units—electronic air : 
cleaners which trap the tiniest dust particles, 
even down to 1/250,000 of an inch in diam- \ N } - 
eter. Ranged along the walls are Westinghouse _ estin OUSE 
STERILAMP* units—long, slender electronic PLANTS IN 25 CITIES . . . OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
tubes which give off bacteria-destroying rays, | 
to keep foreign spores from contaminating the. sterilized flasks. 


Thus electronic science has teamed up with medical science to help e MWe / 
save human lives. Yet this is only a promise of the many new applica- Ge | 
a ’ 








tions of electronics to be found:in tomorrow's laboratories, factories 

= d homes. : F : x Be i F WESTINGHOUSE PRESENTS — 

, For .full information.on the.uses.of electronic devices in your industry, Jour CHARLES THOMAS, SUN. 230 EWT, NBC—_ 
comtact your ‘Nearest Westinghouse office. Or. write Westinghouse TED MALONE, MON. WED. FRI. 10:15 P.M. EWT, BLUE NET. 
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Robot Blitz Kindling Hatred 
Instead of Fear in Britain 


Rising National Temper 
May Have Far-Reaching Effects 
on the Final Peace Terms 


On Romford Road, in West Ham, 
Thomas Higginson waited for the 7:17 
bus. Every morning it took him to the 
chemist’s shop near Charing Cross well 
before 8, but this morning it was twenty 
minutes late. Robot bombs had wrecked 
two buses the day before, and the sched- 
ule was off again. Blinking tired eyes in 
the bright sun, Higginson waited patient- 
ly. The buzz of “the things” had awak- 
ened him three times in the night. 

The bus was crowded when it came. 
Its ty —_— slee eepy, too, but 
wat they rocked along, the 
sound of motor drowned out street 
noises and even the warning buzz of the 
fying bombs. So the passengers watched 

pe in the streets, prepared to dive 

<ah us floor, backs to the glass win- 

flows, if they saw the pavements empty. 

prcomoonty they saw a woman sweeping 

ass from a footpath, neatly piling it in 
ee gutter. 

At Charing Cross Higginson’s chemist’s 
shop still stood, though scarred: Its win- 
dow was gone, and its place filled by 
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boards with a small cut-out for display. 


eh ost another day, quietly 
rescriptions ca diponsed his 
sri en he judged that the 


bombs were coming close, he moved to 
the back of the shop and huddled be- 
neath a table—five times in all during 
the day. The rest of the time he listened. 
That night on the bus home, he saw 
pedestrians running for cover again and 
heard a deadly rumble nearby as the bus 
ground to a stop. 


Eve: Story: Thomas Hi 
son is seme But. his story is aly 
typical of the days passed by millions in 

“Southern England,” as the Home Secu- 
rity Ministry terms the area under robot 
itz. 

Their experience is perhaps the world’s 
worst-told story because of the rigid se- 
curity censorship. For two months these 
millions have endured attack by robot 
bombs. Last week they were struck by 
crashing robot salvos ba equaled the 
roar of an artillery barrage. Added to the 
long list of damaged buildings were more 


ot London’s most famous, including 
Buckingham Palace, which had its win- 
dows shattered. 

The Germans once fully expected the 
use of the robots to change the course 
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of the war. It didn’t—perhaps because 
the Nazis were not able to launch the 
robot attack as early as they intended 
or in the great numbers that they had 
planned. Even on the scale the Germans 
did achieve, however, the robots had 
a profound effect on Southern England, 
where they altered the daily life of mil- 
lions. Not all the details can be told yet, 
but here is the framework of what will 
eventually be one of the great stories of 
the war. — 


- Vengeance Into Anger: Possibly the 
most far-reaching effect of the robots will 
turn out to be political. “The thin 
have produced something new in the 
British people, an anger that surpasses 
any the war has yet evoked. This anger 
his united the British as did the blitz, 
and its intensity may last even after the 
robot attacks have ceased. In phlegmatic 
Britons it proves the complete failure of 
German Vengeance Weapon 1 as propa- 
ganda. 

Instead of fearful demands for reliet 
and for a change in strategy to expel the 
Germans from the robot-launching coast 
of Pas de Calais, British civilians have 
clamored for retaliatory warfare and 
have rejected an easy peace. 

Last week that national determination, 
was reflected in a memorandum issued 
by a postwar policy committee in Parlia- 
ment. To prevent a return of Prussian 
aggression, the memorandum asked for 
the dismemberment of Germany, and 
echoed Russian demands that German 
labor rehabilitate the occupied countries. 


The Face of London: Of London’s 34 
theaters, eleven remain open. Fifteen 
movie houses, two revues and the opera 
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me you're all going to be really pes little evacuees 


and not worry Wis Lordship." Beaten 











The buzz blitz tortures London’s nerves and revives the woes of evacuation, but British humor is aug’ © 








wimple 


LL Sister did was to fold back a 


piece of paper, pin it to a stick, 
and blow on it. It whirled — and fast! 


Sure, it’s a simple idea. But General 
Motors engineers, always plugging 
away at making more and better 
things for more people, found the 
germ of a new transmission in an idea 
just as simple. 


And the Tank Corps is using it right 
now. 


Here’s what happened. A husky steel 
fan was fashioned that forced oil 
against another fan facing it. That 
fan whirled, just like Sister’s whirli- 
gig. And around this principle, they 
built a silky, simple power drive that 
brought the goal of completely auto- 
matic gearshifting a lot nearer. 


Then Pearl Harbor. And squat tanks 


began flowing off the assembly lines 


instead of smart automobiles. It. 


looked like the end of the new trans- 
mission. 


But when new tank models came up 
for design, General Motors engineers 
saw an opportunity to ease the tank 
driver’s battle problems. 


They reached back into their peace- 
time experience with Hydramatic 
Drive — developed for your own driv- 
ing convenience, mind you — and 
came up with a completely automatic 
transmission for tanks. 


Now our light tanks are more 
agile, more nimble. And a driver 
can concentrate on pillboxes or 
machine-gun nests, or what- 
ever is his problem for the 
moment. 


Bvery Sunday Afternen— GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Netunrk 


Here’s a useful wartime plus that 
stems right out of the everlasting 
American drive toward betterment. 


Such original efforts are made be- 
cause men in this country know that 
just rewards await them for real en- 


terprise. 


It’s an idea that helped make life in 
prewar America very much worth liv- 
ing. It has aided our country greatly 
in war. And it will continue to pro- 
vide more and better things for more 
people in the years ahead. 


General Motors 


““VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 


CHEVROLET ¢ PONTIAC e OLDSMOBILE e BUICK 
CADILLAC ¢ BODY BY FISHER e FRIGIDAIRE 


GMC TRUCK AND COACH 
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ted Press Radiophoto 


This is how they start: a robot control board and firing button 


at Sadler’s Wells have kept going. But 
audiences have been skimpy and only 
half-attentive. Restaurants, which emptied 
out during the first week of attack, have 
filled again, but most people eat quickly 
and go home. There, even the radio is no 
solace, for its noise drowns out the 
warning sound of the bombs. 

The crowds have thinned out in the 
streets, though soldiers and their girls 
still flock to the parks to loll in the sun. 
Out-of-town shoppers have given up their 
excursions to the city and in the first two 
weeks of the roblitz the sales. of clothing 
and household goods dropped some 30 


per cent, while travel goods went up 40 


per cent. The Mayfair set—those “bright 
young people”—have deserted the night 
clubs. 

Some Londoners ease the tension with 
sedatives. Others stay cheerful with beer, 
though even that watery brew is running 
out as women workers leave London 
breweries and hops stand unpicked in 
Kent. 


Deaths and Damage: The latest ‘of- 
ficial figures for casualties still are the six- 
week totals announced by Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill on Aug. 2: 4,785, 
dead, 14,000 injured—victims of an esti- 
mated 5,340 robots launched. On that 
basis the casualty rate is behind that of 
the blitz, and rescue work has been 
speedier and more effective because hits 
‘were localized and fires fewer. 

But the heavy destruction of property 


is a clear indication of the dislocation in: 


city life. When 17,000 houses were 
wrecked and 800,000 damaged in six 
weeks, well over 2,000,000 people were 
uprooted temporarily from their homes. 

Members of the Royal Engineers and 


the Pioneer Corps—“shoring-up parties” 
of carpenters, plumbers, and _ civil-de- 
fense workers from London and other 
parts of Britain—have poured in to prop 
shaky buildings. But their work and that 
ot householders has been hampered by 
the vicious gangs that roamed London 
in the old blitz and are now loose again— 
the looters. 
Frequently posing as wardens, congre- 
ating when the sirens sound, the looters 
First volunteer to help rescue casualties, 
then seize anything they can carry and 
escape before cordons can thrown 
around damaged buildings. 


Away From Bomb Alley: The people 
of London, and of the towns that spread 
down to the Channel Coast facing the 
Pas de Calais, have stayed in “Bomb 
Alley” when their work was essential. 
The others have moved out—close to 
1,000,000 in all. Most of them are 
children, and they have poured out of 
London at an average of 15,000 a day, 
alternating on crowded trains with other 
Londoners seeking week-end respite from 
the attack. 

The children—and their mothers even 
more—took with them the old social prob- 
lems of the blitz. In some large coun- 
try houses, in neighborhoods untouched 
by the new blitz, there was a chill wel- 
come for the bombed-out. In smaller 
houses, crowded families have clashed. 
At southern coast resorts, landladies have 
complained that a mother and child with 
joint billeting allowance of $1.60 a week 
for rent are hardly paying guests. Com- 
pulsory billeting prosecution of un- 

illing hosts homes to some 
évacués; others have gone back to Lon- 
don, homesick or disgruntled. ’ 
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Waiting for the End: The belief that 
the war is nearly over and the roblitz a 
temporary menace makes the ordeal 
easier, yet harder. Many a Londoner 
feels it would be dreadful irony to have 
survived the last blitz and yet die in this 
one. Everyone talks about the new blitz 
with dogged resignation, everyone has 
his own close call, his favorite story. One 
tells how a cockney explained his courage: 

“T see it like this,” he said. “It must take 
the Germans a lot of trouble to make the 
bloody things, and then they have to get 
them into those pits and up into the air, 
and it is quite a long way from France 
to London, and if they do get to London, 
they have still got to find Hackney. And 
even then, it isn’t everyone can find 
Bulstrode Road, and if they do, ten to 
one I am in the pub!” 


Keitel Come-Lately 


Field Marshal Wilhelm Keitel thought 
he could do it again. On June 4, 1942, he 
and Hitler invited themselves to the cele- 
brations in honor of Field Marshal Carl 
Gustaf Mannerheim’s 75th birthday. The 
Finnish leader received them courteous- 
ly, if coolly. 

Last week Keitel again turned up in 
Helsinki uninvited, but without his 
Fihrer and in no mood for celebrations. 
He had hurried there to entreat Manner- 
heim to stay in the war, at least a little 
while longer. Accompanied by Col. Gen. 
Lothar Rendulic, commander of the seven 
Nazi divisions in northernmost Finland, 
Keitel talked glibly about secret weap- 
ons, soldierly honor, and comradeship- 
in-arms. Swedish reports said Manner- 
heim turned him down flatly. 


Lebensraum Again 


Since May 1939, Axis strategy has 
been reflected by the monthly “Berlin- 
Rome-Tokyo,” edited by Dr. Paul 
Schmidt of the German Foreign Office 
press department. A slick, high-quality 
magi in a handsome light blue cover 
with gilt margins, it gives a select clien- 
tele at home and abroad the best in Nazi 
photos, cartoons, high-life advertising 
and inspired editorials for one Reichs- 
mark a copy. 

Last week, “Berlin-Rume-Tokyo” vir- 
tually offered surrender to the Allies— 
but on conditions. In a wistful editorial 
entitled “The Third War’—which_ the 
Wilhelmstrasse’s special press service 
(Nachrichten Presse Dienst) took care 
to wireless in summary to German dip- 
lomatic agents abruad—the periodical ap- 
pealed for a peace settlement based on 
“a genuine compromise of interests be- 
tween victors and vanquished.” Candidly 
referring to “the question whether a 
harsh or mild peace follows a victory of 
the Anglo-Saxons and Russians in this 
war,” the Axis mouthpiece saw no gel 
i. of avoiding a third war “if the 

cing political issues remain.” 
Among these the magazine mentioned 

















Revolutionary 
Rockets! 


Authorities predict that aircraft designs 
of tomorrow will be of the advanced 
rocket type. The new rocket models 
will permit much higher speeds at much 
higher altitudes. Thus new develop- 
ments which require light alloys keep 
opening up avenues for improved prod- 
ucts. The Bohn organization is one of 
the world’s largest and leading spe- 
cialists in the engineering and fabrica- 
tion of aluminum, magnesium and brass 
products. When peace comes, Bohn 
metallurgists and engineers should be 
helpful to you in designing your prod- 
ucts for tomorrow. 


BOHN ALUMINUM AND BRASS CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES — LAFAYETTE BUILDING, DETROIT 26, MICH. 


ALUMINUM © MAGNESIUM © BRASS © AIRCRAFT-TYPE BEARINGS 


Designers and Fabricators 
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Most successful of all continuous 
casting methods, on the basis of 
tonnage produced, is the famous 
“Direct Casting” process which 
“has long been the object of a lively 
multilateral interest.” Here, Oil- 
gear Fluid Power, the versatile 
method of applying and transmit- 
ting power, is used . . . not only to 
tilt the pouring ladle and to move 
the hydraulic lowering table, but to 
provide the crucial control of lower- 
ing speed which in part determines 
the metallurgical structure of the 
alloy being cast. 


"STRUCTURE CONTROL 


In Famed Direct Casting Process 


Another Typical Example of the Versatility 
of this Universal Power Medium 


Power—used in almost every Direct 
Casting machine in the country—is 
another typical example of the fact 
Oilgear Fluid Power can be used in 
limitless ways and to solve an end- 
less variety of power and transmis- 
sion problems. Regardless of what 
your machine. or process power 
problem is, you should investigate 
Oilgear Fluid Power . . . now, while 


there is still time for such prelimi-_ 


nary work. Why don’t you outline 
your needs to Oilgear engineers . . . 
today? THE OILGEAR COM- 


PANY, 1301 W. Bruce St., Mil- ~ 


The success here of Oilgear Fluid «. waukee 4, Wisconsin. 
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the Axis’ demands for more living space 
and access to overseas raw materials. 
With equally unusual frankness the 
Nazi editorialist admitted that Germany 
had failed in its bid to unite Europe’s na- 


‘tions under its leadership but promised 


that Russia would fare no better: “It is 
absurd to believe that Europe, which 
proved unable to bear Napoleon’s domi- 
nation and denies Germany’s claim to 
leadership, will bend its knee to Moscow 
for any length of time.” And he con- 
cluded that if the Allies refused to come 
to terms “a third world war is a dead 
certainty, even supposing a vanquished 
Germany and a vanquished Japan would 
not be able to rise again.” 


Proselyter 


The Polish exile government in Lon- 
don last week debated in secret session 
the results of the trip to Moscow by Pre- 
mier Stanislaw. Mikolajczyk. Whatever 
the outcome, the visit at least produced 
one new Stalin story. It ran: 

At a conference: in the Kremlin, Prof. 
Stanislaw Grabski, one of Premier Miko- 
lajczyk’s travel companions, made a 40- 
minute speech in Russian setting forth 
his views on the territorial question. At 
times he raised his voice to a shout (he 
is a bit deaf) and heatedly pounded the 
table. When he had finished, Stalin, who 
had listened patiently, got up, patted 
Grabski on the shoulder and said: “What 
a propagandist—the Communist — party 
needs men like you.” 


Polish Tenterhooks 


“The revolt in Warsaw has been sup- 
A & The | “ay brought * 
. 18: same ¢ t a con- 
tradliction from Cetiéral Bér, commander 
of the Polish home forces, who reported 
that none of the territory held by his men 
had been lost and that the Germans had 
suffered severe casualties. Bér admitted, 
however, that the enemy’s_artillery had 
fired large..sections of the patriot-held 
‘inner city. At the same time it was offi- 
cially announced that Italy-based’ RAF 
night bombers had been ping sup- 
plies to beleaguered Warsaw patriots, at a 
‘cost of 20 out of 100 planes sent on the 
dengerous, 1,750-mile round trip. 
T Russians took a poor view of the 


Warsaw. rising...Moscow’s attitude was 
me revolt 


i could not to defeat the 
vastly superior German forces. 
Privation ee 

Allied soldiers in Rome bistros last week 
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tened to explain that it did not intend to 


drive soldiers to drink, but nonalcoholic 
beverages in Rome were not hygienically 
handled and might spread typhoid and 
dysentery. Alcohol, however, is a natural 
disinfectant. 


Tokyo Please Copy 
Treatment of Japs on Saipan 
Good Antidote for Hara-Kiri 


This significant account of the Ameri- 


can forces’ first mass experience with . 


large numbers of captured Japanese civil- 
ians was wirelessed from Saipan by 
William Hipple, NEWSWEEK war corre- 


spondent: 


At the entrance to the camp a soldier 
drove up in a jeep with two men, a mid- 
dle-aged woman, and a child. These 
Saipan Japanese civilians were worried. 
Their dark little eyes shifted nervously, 
and their mouths twitched as they looked 
us over. They expected the worst. 

Guards registered the four, took them 
to dispensary for medical check, and as- 
signed them to a “hans,” or group of peo- 
ple usually averaging ten families. In a 
short time they were squatting on straw 
mats—smiling and jabbering with their 
neighbors, -glad to be alive. 

Camp Sus (named after a Saipan 
lake) is an ee 50-acre camp of crude 
little shacks, jammed this day with 
14,842 people. In addition to the 10,424 
Jap civilians, there were 1,318 Koreans, 
2,288 Chamorros, and 812 Kanakas 
(Micronesian peoples of mixed Polyne- 
sian, Melanesian and Malayan blood.) 
They still were being songe in every 
day from caves and hills; others arrived 
voluntarily. Some even had been caught 
sneaking under the wire at night to get 
the food and medical treatment they had 
heard about. 

The camp is surrounded by barbed 
wire and guarded by military police, but 
these precautions are hardly necessary. 
Only eight attempts to break out have 
been made—all by “Crazy Joe,” a Japa- 
nese lunatic who now crouches and 
glowers in his own little enclosure. The 
only other solitary confinement has been 
imposed upon a native with a two-year- 
old case of leprosy. 

Aside from those two cases peogje are 
living communal family lives in racial 
groups which are not allowed to mix. 
The Americans erected roofs of board or 
sheet-metal scraps with supports and 
then left it to the internees to improve 
their own places with mats, partitions, 
alcoves, and sidewalks of salvaged ma- 
terials. An average of 150 people live in 
each shack, which is usually divided into 
three “hans.” The leader of each group 
_is responsible to the American authorities 
for the order and sanitation of his people. 

So far all have been fed with captured 


. Jap supplies, including rice, fish, tea, 


\, 
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EDLE BEARINGS 
also Ease The Load 


of the Chain Hoist i 


Look at today’s new chain hoists for a.good example of 
the ease of anti-friction operation. Notice the ease with 
which they handle heavy loads... how quickly they 
respond to fingertip control. ; 

Like the Torrington Needle Bearings working in the 
mechanism of many of these modern load lifters, they 
are sturdy, compact units ...small in size in comparison 
to their high load carrying capacity. 

Many manufacturers developing products for postwar 
use will be taking a tip from the Needle Bearing equipped 
chain hoist. For it clearly illustrates how the Torrington 
Needle Bearing, with all its new day advantages of 
simple, compact design... high load capacity...lighter 
weight...ease of lubrication all combine to contribute 
to greater efficiency and economies of production. 

When planning your own postwar product improve- 
ments consider the unusual sales and manufacturing 
advantages that can be gained through Needle Bearing 
applications. Listed here are a few of the principal features: 


Tt. Small size 
2. Light weight 
3. High load capacity 


4. Efficient lubrication 
5. Ease of installation 
6. Low cost 


Complete information on types, sizes, and ratings, along 


' with a list of typical. Needle Bearing applications will 


be found in Catalog No. 30-A. 
THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


Est. 1866, Torrington, Conn., South Bend 21, Ind. 


“‘Mokers of Needle Bearings 
and Needle Bearing Rollers’’ 


New York « Boston + Philadelphia - Detroit 
Cleveland - Seattle « Chicago « San Francisco 
Los Angeles e Toronto « London, England 
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THE PAINT SHOP... from the bumorens 
Elliott Catalog of 1888 


laugh and Tear 


FREE... 


send now for thisamazing 
pancrama of invention 


“THE STORY OF A FATHER & SON 
ox Venscrewing the Snscruteble” 





‘You'll *‘chuckle and chortle’ over the 14 
Original old-time business cartoons. You'll 
be intrigued by the inside secrets of the 
inventive genius of the Elliotts at work. 

Read how a remarkable machine was in- 
vented for tying a square knot a new way ... 
see how the invention of the low-wheeled, 
paeumatic-tired trotting sulky lowered the 
world’s one-mile trotting .-. learn 
about the principle of the steering mechanism 
of your own car. 

As an illustration of how top ranking 
executives react to “The Story of A Father 
and Son or Unscrewing the Inscrutable’’, 
read what President J. L. Beven of the 

3 inois Central Sys- 
. tem says: “I would 
have read the book 
anyway, but the 
cover page and title 
made me do it right 
away. I enjoyed the 
book immensely.” 

Sterling _ Elliott's 
first Patent was grant- 
ed in 1874 when he 
was twenty-one years 
old. Harmon Elliott's 
first Patent was granted in 1911 when he was 
twenty-four years old. Harmon Elliott's 





. latest Patent was granted April 25, 1944, so 


at the t time the Patent files of the 
Elliott Company contain 211 Patents, with 
the earliest Patent and the latest Patent 
exactly seventy years apart and with 104 
Sterling Elliott Patents and 107 Harmon 
Elliott Patents. We should be interested to 
hear from any other company in America 
which has had seventy years of constant 
invention. 

Send today for free copy of this delightful 
book by writing on your business letterhead 
to The Elliott Addressing Machine Co., 131 
Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. _ 


HELP WIN—SAVE WASTE PAPER 








ADDRESSING MACHINES 
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Internationa) 


William Hipple, NEwswEexk war correspondent, meets the liberated Chamorres 


canned meat, vegetables, and fruits. A 
farm program has been started, but it 
will be necessary to bring in American 
food when Jap stuff gives out. Saipan has 
never grown much except sugar. 


The Children’s Hour: The first thing 
built in the camp was an orphanage. At 
first it sheltered 70 waifs, but those over 
8 years were put with family groups, and 
now there is an average of 40. We saw 
them lying in the pen, some smiling and 
playing with makeshift toys, others, thin 
and emaciated, staring with old men’s 
eyes. Two were close to death. They 
were just bones, and they reminded me 
of the horror pictures of starving chil- 
dren in the last war. Every effort was 
being made to save them with vitamins, 
canned milk, vegetable soup, and pow- 
dered eggs, but many were too far gone 


from malnutrition after spending weeks - 


in caves. 

Naturally the children are the first to 
throw off their cares and forget their ex- 
periences. In an open place in the Jap 
section I saw a big American enlisted 


man, trained in physical education, teach- 
ing Japanese kids calisthenics and games. 
They were giggli & laughing, shouting, 
and shoving just like kids on American 


a A Japanese man was trans- 
ating instructions and every once in a 
while a ition would break into 
peals ter as something new was 
explained to them. 

Later we saw a line of several hundred 
Jap youngsters ranging from 12 to 15, a 


swimming party heading for the lagoon 


with American lifeguards. It works on 
the merit system. If they work in the 
garden three hours they are allowed to 
go swimming for an hour the next day. 
Their faces were alight with excitement 
as they started off. 


Jap With a Hoe: All able-bodied men 
between 16 and 55 are registered for 
work. Each has a number on a badge— 
white for Chamorros and red for Japa- 
nese. They work an eight-hour day on 
roads, airfields, new constructions, sal- 
vaging and piling supplies. Their pay is 
35 cents a day for ordinary laborers and 
50 cents for skilled. Their pay is being 
kept on books until stores can be opened 
where they can use money. 

This may sound as if the civilians are 
being worked hard. You should see them 
at “work.” For shovel leaners and apa- 
thetic spademen they reach an all-time 
high. I saw one Jap turn a single spade- 

of dirt in fifteen minutes. The rest of 
the time he leaned, grinned, and smoked. 
The guards try to speed up their move- 
ments by vocal persuasion only, but it is 
almost a hopeless task. One smart Amer- 
ican found out, however, that he could 
get a bit more work out of ‘them if thy 
were given a local tool shaped like a hoe 
Apparently the Japs are not used to ou! 
type of shovels. “Anyway,” as one toler- 
ant observer said, “I guess these Jups 
haven’t got much incentive at present.” 

This is our first dealing with a mass ol 
 ediged yn and many lessons learned 

will be — to the other areas 
we move into. 


is one has been handi- - 





7 : Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! g 
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Nor the Power of the Magszine Women believe in! Yes, love may bring strange literature into ladies’ 

: lives — but it looks as if the literature they love best 

3 still appears between: the covers of this magazine, 
stripped monthly from: the stands within 2 weeks. — 
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THE CLUB 
THE AXE 
THE ARROW 


.. each was an important step 
upward on the ladder of the 
ages. Each embodied the elimi- 
nation of weight and gave 
more power and greater range 
to the hand of man, Each re- 
quired the highest engineering 
and production skill of its day. 
Today the Guiberson Diesel, 
backed by more than 25 years 
of precision production of oil 
tools and more than 15 years 
of engineering and production 
of diesel engines, is the fleet 
arrow of tomorrow’s transpor- 
tation on sea, on land and in 
the air. Ic is the light weight 


economical and more efficient, 


PRODUCERS OF OIL TOOLS, 
O1L HEATING UNITS, 
AIRCRAFT PARTS AND 
DIESEus 






GUIBERSON DIESEL ENGINE CO. 
THE GUIBERSON CORPORATION 


Dallas, Texas 
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power plant that is safer, more | 
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capped by lack of knowledge and plan- 
i such. a situation; yet a strong, 
honest effort is being made to treat these 

ple as well as possible within the 
imits of supplies and military require- 
ments. 

On Saipan today there are 10,424 liv- 
ing examples of Jap civilians who pre- 
ferred life to death and are happily sur- 
prised that we are a kind people. If in 
our propaganda or through some under- 
ground information routes we can get 
this word to the Japanese people, we 
shall have no more mass suicides on the 
road to Tokyo. 


The Mountain Moves 


From the secret headquarters of EAM, 
left-wing guerrilla organization inside oc- 
cupied Greece, word flashed to Cairo last 
week that “The Mountain” (the EAM’s 
central committee) at last had decided 
to join Premier George Papandreou’s gov- 
ernment of national unity. This capitula- 
tion was a complete reversal of EAM’s 
former intransigent stand. 

It came within a week of a virtual ulti- 
matum by “The Mountain” demanding 
the Premier’s resignation as a prerequi- 
site of ratifying the unity pact drawn up 
at the Lebanon Conference last May. It 
also coincided with new signs that the 
Greek forces now fighting in Italy “to ob- 
literate the shame of the mutiny” in 
Egypt last spring, as Papandreou put it, 
would soon head east to liberate their 
own country. 

The new government, in which EAM 
will be represented by five men, includ- 
ing two Communists, is expected to bar 
King George’s return pending a plebi- 


' scite on the monarchy. 


Bulgaria Saved? 


The crowd milling through Sofia’s 
bomb-battered streets cheered Premier 
Ivan Bagrianoff as the “Savior of Bul- 
garia.” Before an extraordinary session of 
Parliament on Aug. 17 he had berated 
his predecessors for “26 years of miscar- 
ried experiments,” and had promised a 
“rapid” withdrawal from the war. Unoffi- 
cially, he was also credited with planning 
to’ depose the boy-king Simeon II, on the 
grounds that the Saxe-Coburg dynasty 
had twice involved the country in disas- 
trous wars on the side of Germany. 

While Parliament hailed the “noble 
task set by the government” and Bul- 
garian emissaries scuttled between Sofia 
and Ankara, where they were reported 


in touch with Allied diplomats, the Brit- . 


ish radio reminded Bagrianoff that all his 
“wise words” would be “of no value 
whatever unless ue = os nee up by 
acts.” It sternly ulgars to get 
out of Greece and Yugoslavia. The Nazis, 
meanwhile, smugly professed noninter- 
vention in Bulgaria’s internal affairs, but 
by way of precaution they took back the 
planes, and other war materials 
they had loaned the Bulgarian Army. 
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Orlando: Shades of 1918 


Counterfeit Crisis 


Winston Churchill’s appearance in 
Rome on Aug. 12 started rumors that 
the days of Premier Ivanoe Bonomi’s 
Cabinet were numbered. The Prime 
Minister, these reports suggested, wanted 
a government shake-up to restore Marshal 
Pietro Badoglio to power in one form 
or another. One rumor was that the new 
Cabinet would be headed by the 84- 
year-old Vittorio Emanuele Orlando, 
Premier during the last war, with Ba- 
doglio as Foreign Minister. 

What Churchill actually did in Italy 
was to straighten out the Yugoslav situa- 
tion through a meeting with Marshal Tito 
and Premier Ivan Subasich. If he har- 
bored any plans for an Italian govern- 
ment reshuffle to assure continuity of the 
monarchy, apparently he did not press 
them. Nothing came of the “crisis,” and 
on Aug. 15 the Bonomi government 
moved into Rome. 


Jan in Pygmyland 

Eight years ago, a Dutch flier dived 
his plane for a closer look at three 
silvery pools among the jungle trees on 
the mile-high tablelands of Central 
New Guinea—and discovered the Wishsel 
Lakes. This year; another Dutch plane 
flew over the lakes and by parachute 
dropped a document and a crateful of 
live rabbits. The document conferred 
Queen Wilhelmina’s Cross of Merit on 
Jan Victor de Bruijn for carrying on the 
government of 100,000 Papuan pygmies 
in the almost inaccessible region all 
through the Jap invasion. The rabbits 
were parachuted in because the Japs had 
cut off the food supply route to the lakes. 

Thirty-year-old de Bruijn has been dis- 
trict controller since the was estab- 
lished in 1989. When he by radio 
of the fall of the Netherlands East Indies, 
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ce | Want to See the Boss” 


These well known words have a significance beyond 
their normal customer usage. Their very existence is 
one of those frequently overlooked indices of private 
enterprise. 


The Constitution does. not say the customer is 
always right,—but what.a valuable privilege it is to be a 
customer rather than a mere consumer. The difference 
is the option to pick and choose versus the obligation 
to take it and like it. , 


Under this American system of business for cus- 

' tomers and by customers, this country has advanced and 

prospered. The alert and ambitious have found some 

reward for their industry and enterprise. Even the lazy 

-and inefficient have enjoyed a continuous rise in the 

standard of living. The right to be a customer seems 
well worth defending. 
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he decided to remain because he liked the 
lake country and his work among the 
childlike Kari and Moni people. They are 
friendly mites, toiling diligently in their 
sweet potato fields, and practicing such 
odd customs as smoking cigarettes through 
the side instead of the end and cutting 
off a parent’s finger at the knuckle when 
a child dies. 








When the Japs reached New Guinea, 
the missionaries who pioneered the post 
left, and de Bruijn had a lot of work on 
his hands, healing the sick, keeping the 
Malay school going, and preserving semi- 


civilization among the natives. The Japs ~ 


—unable to reach the Wishsel Lakes— 
sent him messages, first inviting, then 
commanding him to surrender, but he 
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<inaenes them and went on with his 
work, 

Recently ordered back to civilization 
on leave, de Bruijn brought his Papuan 
bodyguard with him but had to shoot one 
companion in exile, a mongrel dog, be- 
cause he couldn’t take him along. He 
carries the dog’s picture wherever he 


goes. 





After three years as a battleground, 


WEEK correspondent just back from 
Moscow, gives this picture of the Rus- 
sians and their plans for the future: 


store. 


most of the workers who went with 


possible, will be devoted to the produc- 


within reach of a possible aggressor. 


astated industries, 
single room in a large factory. It doesn’t 
matter if nothing of value is produced. 
The important thing, in the Soviet view, 
is to have the citizenry conscious of the 
fact that the wheels are beginning to 


has, of course, been impossible. 
The greatest strides in rehabilitation 

have been achieved in the countryside 

where the spri 


enough to launch an American 





Russia expects to win a_ prosperous 
peace. James Fleming, CBS and News- 


The pressure is off in Moscow. Even 
though new shoes and clothing are still 
a peacetime dream, food rations no 
larger than they were a year ago and 
housing facilities taxed beyond belief, 
there is a contagion of optimism in- 
spired by the prospect of an early vic- 
tory over Germany. A breather is in 
sight, and the Russian people are hop- 
ing that Stalin will renew his advice ot 
several years ago: “Let us be gay.” Al- 
ready a minority with enough rubles to 
pay the fabulous checks are able to 
enjoy a night out at one of the newly 
opened commercial restaurants. And 
most Muscovites are occasionally able 
to supplement their sternly rationed 
diet with a delicacy from a commercial 


Economic Reconstruction: While 
the people of Russia dream of a respite 
from the heavy work of wartime, the 
rulers of the country are thinking and 
planning about reconstruction. Stalin, in 
a recent interview, confirmed the fact 
that two five-year plans are projected in 
the postwar years. Steel production will 
be trebled, and the industrial output of 
the Urals will be greatly accelerated. 
Heavy industries that were evacuated 
to the east will stay there, and so will 


them. Factories in the west, so far as 


tion of consumer goods. Never again 
will a vital war industry be built up 

In the west, as a morale measure, the 
first step in rebuilding a liberated town 


is the opening of part of one of its dev- 
sometimes just a 


turn again. Any large-scale rebuilding 


sowing was begun with 


political convention. Today the fields, 
especially in the Ukraine, are green with 
good crops. There is no threat of hunger 
in the Soviet. 


Human Reconstruction: Side by side 
with the problems of physical recon- 
struction there is another problem fac- 
ing the men who rebuild Russia—the 
problem of the reintegration into Soviet 
society of the men and women who 
lived under German occupation. Most of 
these citizens remained uninfluenced by 
enemy propaganda, while many of them 
fought an active battle of resistance as 
guerrillas. 

A minority were disloyal. In the 
Ukraine many of the Nationalists, al- 
ways a dissident element, collaborated 
with the Germans. In the Crimea the 
Tartars in many instances played along 
with the enemy. The problem of bring- 
ing these elements back into the Soviet 
social order is being handled with wis- 
dom and discretion. 

One example of the care exercised 
by the authorities in handling liberated 
populations is their method of dealing 
with young women who were indis- 
creet enough to have a German child. 
These mothers, provided they have not 
been outright traitors in a political way, 
are urged to move to other communities 
and to begin life anew in the anonymity 
of a strange setting. If the mother 
chooses, she may tum her child over 
to a state institution where young Her- 
mann will soon e young Ivan 
without ever knowing of his German 


antecedents. 


Father Russia: During the past year 
Moscow correspondents have seen Mar- 
shal Stalin only at a distance during 
the meetings of the Supreme Soviet. 
It’s from foreign visitors who have met 
and talked to the Russian Chief of State 
that we’ve been able to get a more inti- 
mate portrait. These men have been 
unanimous in their comments about 
Stalin’s health. He leoks extremely well, 
his brown Georgian skin darkened by a 
suntan acquired during his several re- 
cent visits to the front. His conversation 
is candid and to the point. He usually 
greets his visitor by turning to a nervous 
young aah named Pavloft who ng ee 

is English interpreter, wa a 
toward his guest, and saying: “Atk him 
what he wants.” 


Russia Tomorrow: Stalin Has Two Five-Year Plans 


Recently Stalin had his picture taken 
with two prominent Americans, one 
from each major political party. When 
the photographer had finished his work 
the marshal turned to his guests and 
said: “I never thought I'd live to sce 
the day when I'd have my picture taken 
between a Republican and a Democrat.” 

To the man in the street Stalin has 
become “Father Russia,” personally re- 
vered in a manner hitherto reserved 
only for Lenin. His wartime leadership 
has given him new stature among the 
people. They may grumble about this 
or that bureaucrat but seldom about 
Stalin. The place he holds in Russian 
affections is unchallenged. He is un- 
doubtedly in a position to name his own 
successor, and rumor has it that there is 
in existence a will that delegates su- 
preme power in Russia to his intimate 
friend and fellow member of the Polit- 
Buro, Andrei Zhdanoff, the man who 
directed the defense of Leningrad. In- 
deed if there is one man in Russia as 
inaccessible as Stalin it is Zhdanoff. On 
two trips to Leningrad, correspondents 
tried in vain to see this quiet-spoken 
heir apparent. 


Destination: Berlin: My last visit 
with the Red Army was on the central 
front a few weeks ago. I can testify 
from personal observation that the Ger- 
man retreat on this part of the front has 
in no sense been a strategic withdrawal 
to shorter lines. You have only to see 
the long columns of prisoners and the 
thousands of dead on the field of battle 
to know that this was no rear-guard ac- 
tion. The Germans threw in everything 
they could muster, and they were 
soundly beaten. 

’ It’s a combination of careful planning 
and skillful improvisation that keeps the 
Red Arny rolling. The thousands of 
horses and carts in their supply lines 
make one think of an American Civil 
War scene, but this primitive transport 
is the backstop that feeds the speedy 
American trucks that most of the 
stuff of war to the battle lines. Russian 
weapons and planes are first rate. The 
average Red Army man is a tou 
courageous soldier. He has good leader- 
ship in the field. After seeing this fight- 
ing machine in operation from the Kare- 
lian Isthmus to the tip of the Crimea I 
have no doubt that it will reach the an- 
nounced destination—Berlin. 
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@ You’ve seen plenty of cans like it! 
It’s just a round tin can. But you’d 
be amazed at its contents today. 

It carries lines, lures, hooks—even 
dried pork rind. In short, it’s a com- 
plete fishing kit for fliers forced down 
at sea. 

Thousands of these cans are being 
made to help fliers catch life-saving 
fish. ‘That’s one reason why you 
canit buy all the things you’d like in 
cans—certain fish, for instance. 

But someday soon you'll get them 
—and they’ll be fish you’ve never 
caught! For example: appetizing and 
nutritious soupfin shark, sablefish, 
anglers and many other varieties. 


And they’ll come to you as whole- 
some and ocean-fresh as the salmon, 
sardines and tuna you still enjoy in 
cans today. Cans are perfect con- 
tainers for fish—each a miniature 
“cooking kettle,”’ sealed and safe. 
To do our war job we’ve developed 
new ideas and new skills, too. That’s 
why as we look ahead we see new and 
better things in Continental cans. 


CONTINENTAL UF CA 


new ano BET 
sed to Plant 78; 
— a Illinois 


TER* Tuines ! 


WE'LL BE GLAD to discuss present and future 
uses or improvements of your product or 
package. Write Department A, 100 E. 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y., or Continental 
CanCompanyofCanada, Limited, Montreal. 
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AMERICA’S STRENGTH IN WAR AND 


ee 


America’s greatest strength is the 
partnership of man and woman — 
a strength born of shared responsi- 
bilities and balanced contributions. 

Today, the first responsibility of 
every American woman is to Amer- 
ica and we can well be proud of the 
magnificent job millions of home- 
makers are doing. For, by maintain- 
ing the home, rearing the children, 
preserving and conserving the fruits 


of the land, they serve and reaffirm 
the strength of the partnership. 


But there is another partnership 


In time of war, it is the privilege of 
women without home responsibili- 
ties to serve at the side of our 
men—in the Women’s Army Corps. 


PEACE—THE PARTNERSHIP OF MAN AND WOMAN 


Women who join the WAC may 
under certain conditions choose 
from a long list of fascinating and 
essential Army jobs .. . and thou- 
sands of Wacs are needed at once! 
Never before have American wo- 
men had such a shining opportunity 
to serve their country well. For an 
informative booklet on the WAC, 
write now to McCall’s Magazine, 
230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


MOM a 


the special needs and interests of one 


American woman out of five. 





Painted for McCall's by Ivan G. Olinsky 
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Big Money Session 


Through the last, eleven-hour sitting, 

the temperature hovered around 100 
degrees. Only 82 of the 245 house mem- 
bers and 19 of 96 senators were in Parlia- 
ment overlooking the Ottawa River at 
12:35 a.m. Aug. 15, when the motion to 
‘adjourn was read. It was the longest day 
lof the 123-day session—possibly the last 
‘before a general election. And the most 
wilted individuals on Parliament Hill were 
members of the Commons protective 
force, still in heavy winter uniforms. 
'. Perhaps historians will describe it as 
‘the “big-money session.” Bills passed in 
‘preparation for the postwar period and 
Hor continuing the war call for spending 
‘more than $8,000,000,000 in government 
Fmoney or in private developments in- 
| spi and supported by government 
_ guarantees and loans. Major items: war 
fappropriation, $3,650,000,000; mutual 
aa $80,000,000; veterans’ gratuities, 
$750,000,000; Industrial Development 
‘Bank, $100,000,000; farm and fish peas 
‘stabilization fund, $225,000,000; family 
‘allowances (baby bonus), $200,000,000; 
Export Credit Insurance Corp., $375,- 
| 000,000. 


|. Export Aid: Formation of the Export 
“Credit Insurance Corp.—ECIC—marked 
government recognition of Canada’s ad- 
vent as a great trading nation. Trade 
J. A. MacKinnon said that the 
ECIC would enter into contracts with ex- 
porters “to insure against risk of loss in- 
‘volved in contracts for the export of 
Canadian-produced goods.” Before the 
pwar, when Canada exported mainly to 
‘not important. Now a broader export 
trade is envisaged. 

For the corporation, the government 
will supply $5,000,000 capital stock and 
paid-in capital surplus. The bill provides 
for guarantees up to $200,000,000 for 
traders, and for loans and securities up 
to $100,000,000 to other governments. 

Explaining this last provision, Mac- 
Kinnon said many countries would 
“emerge from the war with their financial 
resources greatly impaired.” Therefore 
the government needs power to extend 
them direct assistance. 


Drew-King Duel 


No Ontario political holds a 
monopoly as defender of the wealthy 
province's treasury. Although a Progres- 
sive-Conservative, Premier George Drew 
last week showed himself of the same 
stripe as his bumptious predecessor, 
“Mitch” Hepburn, Liberal ex-Premier, 
when he challenged the Dominion’s 
right to enact the Family Allowances 
_ Act, providing for monthly payments for 


‘-Age.: 
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each child under 16. That, he declared, 
was a matter for provincial jurisdiction. 

Drew didn’t stop there. His ambition, 
he boasted, was “to see an end as soon 
as possible to the weak and incompetent 
government in power at Ottawa,” and 
he spiced his challenge with a side blast 
at French-Canadian Quebec. Brandin 
the bill “an obvious bribe” to fecun 
Quebec, he protested that “one isolation- 
ist province” must not be permitted “to 
— the- destiny of a divided Can- 
ada. 

Nettled, Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King told Parliament that if anyone 
wished to- battle “on the question of 
whether we are to have one part of this 
country singled out as non-Canadian as 
against what is said to be Canadian, no 
one would welcome the fight more than 
I would.” He also announced postpone- 
ment of a proposed Dominion-Provincial 
Conference until after the next general 
election, for, he said, Canada could not 
afford a repetition of 1941, when a sim- 
ilar conference broke down over taxation 
proposals. 

Scorning King’s “unadulterated hypoc- 
risy,” Drew retorted that the same excuse 
could have been he a year ago when 
the meeting was first proposed. 


Biding His Time 

Camillien Houde stepped out from be- 
hind the barbed wires of an internment 
camp near Fredericton, N.B., on Aug. 
16. Physically, he was not the 280-pound 
politician Quebec had known so well. 


Work on a road gang and a Spartan diet 
had slimmed him by 70 pounds, but at 55 
his health was good. 

All Canada awaited the next move of 
the rabble-rousing former Montreal may- 
or, interned in August 1940 for urging 
citizens of Canada’s largest city not to 
register under wartime orders. 

In Montreal he told a cheering station 
crowd that he didn’t know what the fu- 
ture held, but that “every time the least 
of your rights and privileges is threat- 
ened, I shall be in the front rank to de- 
fend you.” In the train en route from 
Sherbrooke, where his wife and three 
daughters met him, he said he had no im- 
mediate plans for himself “but for the 
nation—yes.” 

He could have been a free man a year 
ago had he promised not to interfere with 
the war effort, but he refused. Now he 
had recanted, and embarked again on a 
roller-coaster career that has embraced 
even dinner with the King and’ Queen, 
when they visited Montreal in 1989. 

Then, between courses, Camillien sur- 
reptitiously drew from his pocket a type- 
written guide to etiquette in the presence 
of royalty. King George, hearing him 
mumble, inquired what he said. 

“I wasn’t speaking to you, Your Ma- 
jesty,” Camillien explained. “I know my 
place, and it says here that I mustn't 
speak to you until you speak first.” 

The King laughed and asked to see the 
list. “You have certainly not transgressed 
in any of the first nine and the tenth 
hasn’t happened yet.” The tenth rule in- 
structed the mayor not to light a cigar 
before the royal toasts had been drunk. 

Afterward Houde, who was born near 
Montreal’s railroad tracks, was ‘extrava- 
gant in his admiration of their Majesties’ 
democratic conduct. 


Camillien Houde (here host to King George): He’s “defending” again 
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Ecuador: Nationalism 


After confirming José Maria Velasco 
Ibarra as President, Ecuador's Constituent 
Assembly turned last week to constitu- 
tion-making. But immediately two con- 
troversial foreign issues arose: one involv- 
ing Peru, the other the United States. 


, The Sacrificed: A bitter frontier war 
between Peru and Ecuador ended official- 
ly with the signing of a peace pact on 
Jan. 29, 1942, during the Rio de Janeiro 
conference of American Foreign Minis- 
ters. But the frontier was still being de- 
marcated, and the process gave rise to 
constant quarreling and occasional blood- 
shed. The task was finally turned over to 
the Brazilian expert, Braz Dias de Aguiar. 
His line was accepted by both countries 
in an agreement signed last May, just be- 
fore the overthrow of former President 
Carlos Arroyo del Rio. 

Public opinion in Ecuador has never 
accepted the settlement. Ecuadorans, still 
fearful of their stronger neighbor, believe 
firmly and almost unanimously they were 
the victims of unprovoked Peruvian ag- 
gression and that they were sacrificed at 
Rio de Janeiro to hemisphere solidarity. 

The issue dominates domestic as well 
as foreign politics. Although Velasco 
Ibarra did not play it up, Arroyo's han- 
dling of both the war and the peace 
settlement was one of the reasons for his 
unpopularity and a strong contributory 
factor to his downfall. 

Last week the issue came up again in 
the Constituent Assembly. A special com- 
mittee was appointed to study the terms 


of the settlement, and former President 
Manuel Maria Borrero was quoted as say- 
ing that the pact “was not signed by a 
constitutional government and therefore 
has no value.” A few hours later, however, 
the vice president of the Assembly ex- 
plained that it did not intend to repudiate 
or revise the t. The committee’s 
idea was merely to punish officials of the 
Arroyo regime, whose contribution to the 
“international disaster” was described as 
“open treason.” ‘ 


The Owners: The Ecuadoran issue 
with the United States is over the Gala- 
pagos Islands, now the site of United 
States naval bases. The Constituent As- 
sembly on Aug. 18 flatly rejected any 
plans to sell or otherwise grant the is- 
lands to the United States. A special 
committee was named to draft a consti- 
tutional arora stating that “the terri- 
tory of the republic is inalienable” and 
that “no pact can be concluded which 
in any way may affect .its integrity.” A 
member of the committee charged: “The 
United States believes that anything can 
be acquired with dollars” and assailed 
the United States for’ “infiltrating them- 
selves into the lands of others” under the 
cloak of Lend-Lease. 

In a press conference next day, Presi- 
dent Velasco Ibarra was asked if he be- 
lieved that the United States offered any 
threat to the autonomy or territorial in- 
tegrity of Latin-American yations. His 
reply: “We should not confuse the iso- 
lated opinion of one or twenty United 
States citizens with the positive action of 
authorities who realize their responsibility 

















and authority. If each South American 
country lives its democratic political life 
with dignity; if it uses the system of con. 
sultation among Latin-American nations 
and adopts toward the United States ap 
attitude of loyal frankness . . . we should 
have nothing to fear.” 


Argentina: Semi-Freeze 


Just three weeks before, Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull had —— Argentina 
with “deserting the Allied cause” and 
“giving affirmative assistance to the de. 
clared enemies of the United Nations” 
(Newsweek, Aug. 7). Last week the 
Farrell government received a practical 
token of what this can mean. 

Heretofore Argentina has enjoyed the 
privilege, shared by the Allied and friend- 
y nations, of exporting freely the gold it 
owns in the United States. The United 
States Government has now canceled that 


privilege. 

Washin ington emphasized this was not 
the full-dress “freeze” applied to the as- 
sets of enemy countries which may not be 
used in any way. Argentina is prohibited 
from physically moving the outside 
the United States; it may be spent or 
used in any other way within this cou- 
try. This is the same treatment accorded 
to neutral nations such as Sweden, Spain, 
Portugal, and Eire. 

Argentina began withdrawing its bul- 
lion some time ago. Finance Minister 
César Ameghino stated that gold. to the 
value of about. $53,000,000 has already 
been shipped. The semi-freeze was im- 
posed when the Argentine Central Bank 
made a request for additional transfers. 
Washington sources estimated that the 
order would affect about $200,000,000. 

United States officials had little to say 
about the order and Argentina belittled 
it. The action “could not be considered 
as a grave one,” said Ameghino. 

The big question was whether an ec- 
onomic squeeze on Argentina was under 
way. Pro for even stricter economic 
sanctions were said in Washington to be 
in the “study stage.” A clue to the inten- 
tions of the United Nations will be fur- 
nished when their meat contract with 

tina comes up for renewal at the 
of September. 


Return of the Tin Man 


















Camellias bloom in winter in Seattle! We sleep under blankets in July! 
Economic geographers agree that climate of the kind found here is the world’s 
best for man ... where he feels better, works harder, accomplishes most. 

Seattle is especially favored. It is not only in one of the world’s most 
favored regions, but is situated in an especially well-protected: pocket (see map). 
The world’s prevailing winds are East-bound. Seattle is cooled in summer and 
warmed in winter by Pacific Ocean breezes. Rain-laden storm clouds from the 
Pacific strike the western slope of the Olympic mountains many miles to the 
West where much of their force and moisture are dispelled. The Rocky moun- 
tains and the Cascade range to the East form a double barrier against freezing 
winds and snow from the Western plains. This near-perfect climate is an im- 
portant reason why Seattle will continue its rapid growth. The SEATTLE TIMES 
is the preferred newspaper in 7 out of 10 Seattle homes. 
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from the Pacific dispel their 
violence and excess moisture 
against the Olympics; reach 
Seattle warmed in winter, 
cooled in summer. 







carrying summer heat and 
winter cold from the great 
plains, seldom reach Seattle. 
They are stopped by the high 
Rockies and Cascades. 
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THE WORLD’S MOST PERFECT CLIMATE FOR MAN 
According to leading economic geographers the areas indi 

in black of the world map at right enjoy the world’s best 
climate for life and work. They have cool summers, mild win- 
ters, adequate moisture, with no monotonously long periods of 
bitter cold or sweltering heat. This climate, they say, is most 
conducive to high culture, active commerce and manufacturing. 
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HOW THEY COMPARE — The following U. S. Weather Bureau averages ( 
will give you some idea as to how Seattle’s climate compares with that in HEAD AND SHOULDERS FUER Hel: SUATRE CEES 














other American areas. 
+| ANNUAL AVERAGES \NEW YORK| Cuicaco |. _NEW | sEATTLE 
- ORLEANS 
r July 73.8 July 73.3 July 75.6 July 64.3 
Mean Temperatures 1 yun 39.9 | Jan.24.9 | Jan.472 | Jan. 40.3 
Precipitation (Inches) | 41.63 31.85 5069 | 33.38 
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Army Skeptical as WPB Gives 
OK on Civilian Production 


Nelson Argues Reconversion 
Should Be Under Way Now; 
Army Fears Overoptimism _ 


Disapproving subordinates had de- 
layed ns move for several weeks while 
their boss had pneumonia. But last week 
Chairman Donald Nelson of the War 
Production Board cut through 86 WPB 
regulations to allow various previously 
scarce materials to be used for badly 
needed civilian goods. Priorjties Regula- 
tion 25, issued Aug. 14, was the fourth 
gradual step to free materials not now 
urgently needed for the war. (Nelson 
predicted that the end of the war with 
Germany would mean a 40 per cent drop 
in war output and a 30 per cent rise in 
the production of civilian goods. ) 

Until then, however, he promised no 
flood of home-front plenty, and warned: 
“For the time being it is not expected 
that any large increases in production of 
civilian goods will be possible.” Such 
basic materials as steel and copper, for 
example, are not at all likely to be di- 
a en. in quantity for civilian goods. 

What the new regulations pro- 
vide is an AA-5 priority rating 


sured the committee that the newly re- 
leased materials would not interfere with 
the war effort. 

The committee, speaking through tem- 
porary Chairman Carl A. Hatch, recog- 
nized the “magnificent over-all production 
picture” but specifically acknowledged a 

- shortage of heavy artillery and “other ma- 
terials” and warned against excessive op- 

Three days later Nelson began packing 
for a trip to China where he will discuss 
“economic problems” with Chiang Kai- 
shek as President Roosevelt’s personal 
representative. Simultaneously, the Presi- 
dent ordered Charles E. Wilson, who has 
frowned on civilian production, to act as 
chairman in Nelson’s absence. 

The Army, most of all concerned about 
a too-hopeful attitude, and intent on 
keeping war workers in their jobs, con- 
templated making public the actual texts 
of field commanders’ requests for needed 
war materials, so that every war-plant 
worker would realize that he is making a 
vitally needed product. _ 

Also, six American labor union leaders 
began a tour of European battlefronts as 
personal representatives of President 
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Roosevelt. They were to absorb firsthand 


lessons on the crucial importance of war 
production and bring them home to their 
members. 

Nevertheless, Nelson and the Army 
took occasion during the week to dis- 
claim any “feud.” ident Roosevelt 
characterized as “entirely unfounded” 
suggestions that Nelson’s temporary mis- 


sion to China implied a change in war ° 


production policy and said those who 
claimed Nelson was “kicked in the teeth” 
had. rendered a disservice to the WPB 
Director and to the nation. 


Significance-—— 


The | situation between the armed 
eet and om wre Spc not mi peve 
chan, grea’ lespite the new devel- 
opments. Both set war needs first, but 
Nelson thinks the time has come to ease 
back into civilian work. The services are 
doubtful, emphasizing not only produc- 
tion, but the psychological danger—that 
such moves encourage workers to let 
down their efforts or seek jobs in peace- 
goods lines. 


New Central Prexy 
Railroaders call the New York Central 


an operating man’s road, for ever since 

1899 (except for one year) the 10,745- 

mile “water-level route” has been headed 

by idents ‘who rose from the ranks 
men who run the trains. 

No precedent was broken when on 
Aug. 14 the board of directors selected 
a chief executive to succeed Frederick E. 
Williamson, who resigned at 68 because 

of ill health. The job went to 





(pretty far down the llist) on 
materials for such “preferred” 
goods as washtubs, vacuum 
cleaners, sewing machines, lawn 
mowers, bicycles, and church 
org altogether several hun- 
red items. But, priority or no, 
authorization will not be granted 
if there is any question of inter- 
ference with war requirements. 
Labor and facilities to make the 
civilian goods already must be 
available to a seeker of priorities 
and not needed for war work. 


Feuding Over? Nelson’s order 
gave him a round in the civilian 
vs. military production contest 
but far from settled it. Defend- 
ing his thesis that industry is 
meeting the needs for vital war 
materials and can afford to take 
some time out for civilian 
duction, he reposted told. a 
closed session of the Senate war 
investigating committee that 
there is “no s ge at the bat- 
tle fronts” of war matériel though 
he admitted “specialized short- 
ages” exist. He was echoed 
the WPB matériel director, Maj. 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay, who as- 








Reconversion: The goods will lag behind the headaches 


another operating man, Gustav 
Metzman, who had been groom- 
ed for something big for the past 
four years. «- 

On Feb. 1, 1940, Metzman 
began the series of upward shifts 
which made him, at 58, head of 
the $2,102,000,000 Vanderbilt 
pro . He-went. from New 
York to Chicago as assistant vice 
president, to Washington for the 
Amny, to Cincinnati for the Cen- 
tral again as vice president and 
general manager, then back to 
Chicago. Eight months later he 
reached the top. He had started 
as a copy clerk on the Baltimore 
& Ohio and joined the New York 
Central in 1920. 

Metzman’s on-the-spot train- 
ing over the Central system left 
him no time even “to swing a 
golf club.” But golf isn’t too great 
‘a sacrifice for a man to whom 
railroading has been a first love 
for 41 years. He still delights in 
traveling up and down the Cen- 
tral in his private car, which he 
calls “a business car because the 
men inside are ing over 
tracks, ties, and a thousand oth- 
er details,” 

His new assignment wil] bring 
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“COMFORT” AIR CONDITIONING was not the war casualty 
you might think. It’s still getting around . . . to those 
whose need is truly great. For our fighting men, it’s get- 
ting around in a global way! | : 
The: same York portable air conditioning units that 
might otherwise be making life easy in Mr. and Mrs. 
Civilian’s office or home are off to such far-flung fighting 


fronts as tropical India, where temperatures of 110°F. and _ 


above, and humidity of 80% and more, are’ common. 
There, in British Army hospitals, these compact self- 
contained air conditioning units guard against perspira- 


FOR 


MECHANICAL 


tion-borne infection in soldiers’ open wounds. They also 
relieve suffering and discomfort . . . speed the convales- 
cence of American and British wounded and sick. 

Air conditioning, curiosity of the twenties, star attrac- 


tion of the thirties, now enters a grimmer decade to relieve 


} suffering and hasten healing. For those at York who, in 


this short span, resolutely helped to 
pioneer and develop air conditioning 
to its present usefulness, there could 
be no greater reward. , 

York Corporation, York, Penna. 
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Associated Press 


even more complex worries. Probably 
the most serious will be how to retain in 

cetime the bulk of Central’s warboom 

ight and passenger traffic. For this, 
Metzman will need more than operating 
savvy; he will need the stuff that Wil- 
liamson had when, in 1982, he was en- 
charged u election with pulling the 


y gh the depression without 
healt toy. ; 


Williamson more than succeeded. He 
paid off $217,000,000 of debt in the 
process. His successor’s main problem 
will be to decide whether to use the 
road’s wartime gains to retire more debt 
or to hold it for a splurge on new and 
more efficient equipment. 


A Bulldozer’s War 


On D Day German troops defending 
the haionce. 4 beachhead got their first 
look at one of ry am vies vom 
secret weapons. It was i $ 
new “tank-dozer"—a re tank fitted 
with an 800-pound bulldozer blade. Lum- 
bering up the beaches, it gouged out ob- 
stacles cunningly designed to snarl the 
treads of a tank. Later it moved on to 
even more effective work, tearing a way 
through the hedgerows of the Normandy 
Peninsula. 

That tank-dozer was just one of many 

types of construction and road-buildin 
equipment which by now have prov 
themselves among the most important 
and versatile combat weapons of the 
war: 
@ At the Volturno River in Italy, trac- 
tors and bulldozers made possible a 
crossing by quickly tearing down banks 
WA 263s eeeienedtaniss 
bridge 


pillboxes. still standing after the bom- 


bardment. 
@ In several ae landings, espe- 
cially waterproofed tractors ed into 


the water to rescue bogged-down, trucks 
and tanks. 


@ Fifty-ton mobile shovels in Italy quick- 
ly dug.emplacements and set up the 240- 





International 
Williamson ended a thirteen-year run; Metzman took Central’s throttle 


millimeter guns which helped knock out 
Cassino. 

@ On Guadalcanal tractors and bulldoz- 
ers built roads and airstrips under con- 
stant fire, and on New Georgia Island it 


- was demonstrated that the infantry front 


lines could advance only so fast as con- 
struction equipment blazed the trail. 


Child of Stalingrad: Capable of any 
necessary battle front pushing, hauling, 
or shoving, special road and construction 
machinery was slow to win attention in 
this war. The J aay vege program hit its 
stride only 
staggering requests for tractors. When 
the tractor plant at Stalingrad was 
knocked out (it is only now resuming 
production) the United States became 
the principal supplier for the United Na- 
tions. 

By last week the construction and 
road-building machinery industry ‘was 
straining to the limit to meet new pro- 
duction goals. “The tractor and bull- 
dozer have become as important in mod- 
em war as some of the weapons them- 
a ical Lt. on oe B. pevel 
pointed out. With thi erscoring of its 
need, the Army demanded an average 
monthly tractor production for the rest 
of the year of 141.7 per cent of the aver- 
peor es in the first half of the year. 

e peak month demand is for 168.9 
per cent. And to handle the more than 
4,000,000 tons of freight a month being 
moved to troops overseas, the goal. for 
cranes and derricks was hiked to a peak 
of 208.5 per cent. 

For the 350 manufacturers in the in- 
dustry who jacked up their business from 
$247,529,000.in 1937 to $721,690,000 
last year, the new goals seem well ni 
impossible of fulfillment. Right now 
indu is making full use of its facili- 

ined through subcontracting. The man- 
— shortage and —_ difficulties 
duction headache. ey 

But spurring the i ‘to all-out 
effort is a statement te that su- 


en the Russians put in 


perlative . tank: commander, Lt. Gen. 
George S. Patton Jr.: If he had to choose 
between tanks and bulldozers for an in- 
vasion, he would choose road-building 
equipment every time. | 


Joy for Morgenthau 


Secretary of the Treasury H Mor- 

“ae Jr. is proud of financing war 

2% per cent, the interest rate on long- 
term bonds sold to large investors. 

Last week his heart was made gladder 
when the government called for redemp- 
tion an issue of $1,036,692,400 on which 
it had been paying 4 per cent interest for 
twenty years. Traders had called the se- 
curities “Coolidges” because they were 
floated in 1924. 

But Mocpenthan can do nothing about 
the only other Treasury bonds with such 
high interest—$758,945,800,000 of “Mel- 
lon” 4%s. They do not become callable 
until 1947. 


Sanctions on Strikers 


A strange labor situation had devel- 
p09 in San Francisco machine shops 
clattering with the production of engine 
pasts for landing craft and troopships. 
The union didn’t want overtime. Busi- 
ness spn any ey Hook and E. F. Dillon 
of ge 68 of the International Ma- 
chinists (AFL) on April 18 ordered a 
maximum work week of 48 hours—and 
no Sunday work. (Reason: Health pro- 
tection for “overtired” union members). 
The edict: affected 5,000 machinists in 
104 shops and surveys indicated, it would 
gg tog og leo g 

ry avy Maritime 
Commission, the War Labor Board or- 
Lodge 68 stood put. But late in July 
st put. But in July, 
fourteen machinists in the Federal Mogul 
plant defied the union and reported for 
overtime work. When the company 
turned down a union order to fire the 
defiant machinists, Lodge 68 called a 
strike in the plant. Meanwhile WLB had 
certified the whole San Francisco ma- 
chinists’ case to the President. 

The upshot was that the Navy, by 
Presidential order, seized the 104 ma- 
chine shops last week and ordered lift- 


ing of the overtime ban. When some of 


the machinists failed to for over- 
time work Rear Admiral Harold G. 
Bowen, in charge of the seizure, prompt- 
ly enforced unprecedented Washington- 
ordered sanctions against recalcitrant 
machinists. To Selective Service boards, 
War Ration Boards, and the Manpower 
Commission went the names of workers 
who had failed to obey Navy orders. 
setae poets avd nicl de 
supplemental gasoline privi and de- 
nial of further employment fallowed. 
Retaining the ban, the union voted not 


to members. choosing overtime 
one Stilt unsettled was’ Lodge 68's de- 


mand for new concessions in its p: 
1944-45 contract: Pay increases of 18 


. 
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THE CAT THAT MISCOUNTED 


We were about to heave an old boot 
at this cat on the back fence. Then 
we remembered shoe rationing. 

“Whatsa matter,” we said instead, 
“why all the wailing?” 

“Listen, chum, you'd wail, too,” the 
cat complained. “I mislaid a life!” 

Being pretty sleepy, that sort of 
shook us up, “One life. Mislaid. 
Hmmm,” we said, “let's see, we know 
you “had nine to start with. What 
happened to ‘em all?” 

“Well, when I was just a kit,” said 


the cat, “T talked back toa police dog 
who caught me overparking. That 
was one. Then, I was curious to find 
out whether it’s true about cats and 
curiosity. Ie is. ‘That made two. . . . 


We let the cat run on, reminiscing. 
Suddenly he stopped, and started wail- 
ing again. ier 

“Somewhere I [got careless and lost 

count,” he said, “ai aid now I don’t know 
whether this anes eight or m-m- 


maybe nine. It’s a regular cat-astrophe, 
that’s what it is!” 


agi, 


Like this cat, American business 
cannot afford to grow careless. 


Business men consider accurate, up- 


to-the-minute figures an essential of 


good management. That's why, in 


their offices, you see Comptometer a 
adding-calculating machines and ~ 


modern Comptometer methods, 


‘The, Comptometer, made only by . 
Felt & Tarrant ‘Manufacturing Com- 


pany, 1731 North Paulina a Sees 
Chicago 22, Illinois, is sold exclusively 
by the Comptometer Company. 
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cents an hour; two weeks’ vacation with 
pay and ten days’ sick leave. Employers 
charged that the no-overtime rule was 
being used as a club to enforce these de- 
mands. 


-Macy’s Goes South 


Million Spent for Georgia Store 


Mere Fraction of Expansion Fund 


“Westward the Star of Empire takes 
its way!” 
So does the Star of Fashion and 
of graces, 
Judging, at least, by the vast crowds 
each 
Rushing to Macy’s. 


Thus did R. H. Macy, Nantucket 
whaler-turned-merchant, advertise his 
tiny, three-year-old dry-goods shop in 
The New York Herald on Nov. 3, 1861. 
Last week the “vast crowds each day 
rushing to Macy’s,” now perhaps the 
world’s largest department store, had 
reached an average of 137,000. Yet 
Macy’s emblematic red star moved—not 
westward—but deeper into the South. 








The Macy empire, which already pos- 
sessed three department stcres outside 
New York, added a fourth: the Saxon- 
Cullum Co. in Augusta, Ga. The pur- 
chase was engineered by Macy’s Atlanta 
subsidiary, the Davison-Paxon Co., which 
paid about $1,000,000 for what St. 


Julian Cullum and G., Allen Saxon found-. 


ed in 1916 as a minor shoe store and nur- 
tured into an elaborate quality enter- 
prise. Annual sales of $1,250,000 now 
make Saxon-Cullum Augusta’s second 
largest store (first: J. B. White & Co.). 
The new owners promptly decided to re- 
christen it with the Davison-Paxon tag 
and to enlarge the store when materials 
became available. ; 
Macy’s latest move means a return to 
the successful pattern of growth followed 
in the 1920s. Then they picked up the 
Lasalle & Koch Co. in Toledo, L. Bam- 
berger & Co. in Newark, and Davison- 
Paxon. They never put the Macy label on 
these, but left them to operate under the 
well-advertised local names. In 1940 and 
1941 they tried the opposite method, 
opening direct Macy branches in Syra- 


cuse and the Bronx. The former closed - 


after one disappointing year; the latter 
still flourishes. : 








Black Star 


In the Stretch? Nobody awaits V Day more anxiously than America’s corset buy- 
ers, who recently completed what they hope will be their last wartime Fall Corset 
Week. They went home from market with the assurance that manufacturers could 
use the synthetic-rubber neoprene, but knowing full well that the real two-way 
stretch must await peacetime supplies of rayon and cotton. 
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Moreover, the acquisition of Saxon- 
Cullum may prove a tipoff on ‘Macy 
postwar strategy. Since their way of mer- 
chandising is geared to a huge volume 
of sales at low unit profit* the future 
problem is to find untapped markets for 
conquest. The solution may lie in the 
smaller cities where inter-store competi- 
tion is still relatively mild. 

In May, Macy stockholders authorized 
the future sale of $33,400,000 of pre- 
ferred stock. With that and with a vault- 
ful of cash and government bonds worth 
$28,000,000, Treasurer Beardsley Rum! 
is well fixed to pay-as-he-goes for many 
other expansion deals. 


Dividing up Pullman 

A Federal District Court in Philadel- 
phia ruled in an antitrust suit last May 
that Pullman, Inc., must give up either 
its railroad-car manufacturing or its oper- 
ating business. The company chose to 
dispose of the sleeping-car service it has 
rented out to the railroads for more than 
75 years. 

The 7,121 Pullman cars became the 
railroads’ headache. Last week, R. V. 
Fletcher, vice president of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, told a Senate 
subcommittee the industry was consider- 
ing alternatives: 

Pooling cars through the association 
and shifting them on a rental basis. (This 
system now is used with many freight 
cars. ) 

@ Organizing a subsidiary to operate the 
sleeping cars, modeled after the jointly 
owned Railway Express Agency. 

@ Each road buying from Pullman enough 
sleeping cars for its individual needs. 

* Pullman itself has until Oct. 5 to re- 
turn to the court with a disposal plan, but 
some railroads felt the final solution might 
take longer. 


On Good Behavior 
Members of the New York Stock Ex- 


change on Friday, Aug. 18, were given 
their first two-day week end since 1933 
(the long heat spell caused the decision 
to close on the three following Satur- 
days). But just before they left Chair- 
man John A. Coleman and President 
Emil Schram handed them something 
to cogitate at home. 

The two executives distributed a re- 
quest that brokers do their best to kill 
unverified rumors which might “excite 
speculative interest” in stocks. They 


. feared that such episodes as the recent 


flurry in low-priced automobile shares, 
which was based almost entirely on gos- 
sip (NEwsweEex, Aug. 21), would feed 
the “growing public suspicion that manip- 
ulative practices are again coming into 
play.” 

_ The exchange’s action made plain its 
determination to stay out of the. post- 
1929 doghouse, all too recently vacated. 





*Sales of $165,000,000 in 1943 resulted in net 
income of $3,700,000, or 2.2 per cent. 











‘It takes tons 
of PAPER to produce 
and refine oil 








A black flood of oil, five million barrels of it, must daily quench 


the titanic thirst of the Allied war machine and industry ... Paper 
Sead KIMBERLY 
For on paper are recorded man-made earthquakes, which wrest ; 


from Earth the secrets of its , toagee treasures. And paper pressure 
and flow charts do sentry duty over oil pipe lines, guard against 

costly leaks. : 

course through the refinery—from the crude oil stage to high-test 

gasoline. 

industry. Millions of pounds of paper annually aid in the production NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
of petroleum for our armed forces. 


By means of paper graphs, petroleum is steered on its complicated 
CORPORATION 
Yes, paper is an essentiality, the busy servant of the petroleum 


, : : SAVE WASTE PAPER—Paper 
Sevelcoal PRINTING PAPERS mms et oS ain oe 
‘While conserving America’s critical resources in every way possible, Kimberly| ma : ; 

Kimberly-Clark is producing the finest quality nals Printing Papers ‘ Clark shortage by making full use of each 


“ ae aestancn piece and by having all your waste 
that 6an be made under wartime limitations. paper collected regularly. 


“TRADE MARK 





Firestone 


PRODUCING FOR WAR « PREPARING FOR PEACE 








IN WAR AS IN PEACE 
OUR BUSINESS IS 


SH4 


ROM all of Firestone’s 48 factories 

come hundreds of different war materials 
made from rubber, metal and plastic. And 
most of these products are designed to 
safeguard the lives of our fighting men. 

Protecting lives is nothing new for 
Firestone. For more than 40 years, Firestone 
Tires have been doing that. Insistence on 
safety led to Firestone’s development of 
such patented and exclusive construction 
features as the extra-strong Safti-Lock Gum- 
Dipped Cord Body with Safti-Sured 
Construction, the extra-mileage Gear-Grip 
Tread and extra-life Vitamic Rubber. 


After victory, Firestone will concentrate 
on making and selling an even wider variety 
of peacetime products which will provide 
even greater safety and economy. It is 
toward that goal that Firestone, while pro- 
ducing for war, is also preparing for peace. 
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Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks and the Firestone Symphony Orchestra, under the 
direction of Howard Barlow, Monday evenings, over the complete Coast-to-Coast N. B. C. Network. 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





Tn the current issue of the month- 
ly economic bulletin issued by the 
National City Bank of New York there 
is an article of profound importance 
to everyone who attempts to do any 
serious thinking on postwar interna- 
tional problems. It is on the question 
of whether foreign nations will have 
the necessary wherewithal to buy 
what they need from us in the imme- 
diate postwar period. The answer 
given is one of the most encouraging 
items which has come to light in many 
months in connection with the foreign 
trade problem. 

It is encouraging because most of 
us have been assuming that when the 
war is over we would be faced by a 
world which was on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. We have known that foreign 
nations would need billions of dol- 
lars’ worth of our goods. And we have 
known that we could produce the 
goods to sell. But we have not been 
able to figure out how the foreign na- 
tions would be able to pay for the 
goods in any large quantity. Of course 
there will be some things—many 
things—which we will need from them, 
and to the extent that there is this 
swapping of imports and exports no 
particular financial problems will be 
involved. But such swapping of goods 
for goods cannot by itself be enough. 
Many foreign nations during the pe- 
riod of their postwar reconstruction 
will need far more from us than we 
will be buying from them. How is this 
excess to be financed? To most of us 
it has appeared that it could be done 
only by our making loans—enormous 
loans, running in the aggregate into 
many billions of dollars. 


Now there is no question that 
there will be a wide field for foreign 
loans in the postwar period, and it is 
definitely to our interest to begin to 
plan for the extension of such credit. 
But as shown by the National City 
Bank study it will not be necessary for 
such loans to carry the entire load by 
any means. Foreign nations, instead of 
being virtually bankrupt, will be on 
the whole in-an unusually strong po- 


able to pay for what they purchase 

mM us. 

Specifically, according to this study, 
foreign nations at the end of this year 
will have some $22,000,000,000 in 
gold and dollar balances, not includ- 
ing foreign-owned American securities 
and the direct investments which for- 





sition from the point of view of being . 


One Worry for Which There Is No Foundation 


by RALPH ROBEY 


eigners have made in American indus- 
try. Nothing like all of this $22,000,- 
000,000 will be available to pay for 
goods bought from us. A substantial 
proportion of it, especially of the gold, 
will be needed domestically by the 
various countries to give stability to 
their money and banking systems. 
Further, relatively large amounts will 
be needed as working balances to 
handle the ordinary ebb and flow of 
demands in foreign trade. But when 
allowance is made for all of this it 
still leaves many billions of dollars as 
potentially available for the payment 
of foreign purchases. 


What of the distribution of these 
funds? Are they well distributed from 
the point of view of the countries 
which will want to buy from us, or 
are the funds concentrated in a man- 
ner which will mean that, in spite of 
the huge aggregate sum, most coun- 
tries will be hard up and unable to pay 
for an excess of imports over exports? 

The funds are remarkably well dis- 
tributed. In the words of the National 
City Bank: “...the ‘poor’ countries 
are relatively few. Most countries 
have enough gold and realizable for- 
eign exchange to take care of their 
immediate needs after the war, and 
many countries have far more than 
enough. What has been happening on 
a world-wide scale is in many ways 
analogous to what has been- happen- 
ing in this country. Just as our enor- 
mous war expenditures at home are 
putting money into the hands of the 
people which they can’t spend because 
of lack of goods, so the tremendous 
outpouring of American and British 
money abroad at a time of goods 
scarcity is building up huge dollar 
and sterling claims against future pro- 
duction. With many countries the 
problem after the war is not going to 
be the supplying of more purchasing . 
power through additional credit, but 
rather the supplying of goods to stem 
the inflation movements already 
under way in those areas.” 

Quite clearly, then, one of the prob- 
lems which has been causing so much 
worry in connection with postwar 
trade has little foundation in fact. As 
stated above, there will be a real need 
for foreign loans at the end of the 
war, and in our own self interest we 
must be prepared to make them. But 
foreign trade will not be solely de- 
ponent upon such loans, not by bil- 
ions of dollars. | 
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Hi-wet strength: | 
resists grease, too — 


It’s PATAPAR © 
Patapar* Vegetable Parchment is known 
as the “hi-wet strength” paper. You can 
soak it in water indefinitely — or boil it, 
and it will remain firm and strong. But 
that’s only one of Patapar’s unique 
qualities. It’s proof against grease, too. 
Pour oil or hot fat on Patapar and 
you'll see how it resists penetration. 


179 types 
thousands of uses 


Patapar is produced in a variety of types 
to cover a wide range of applications. 
Actually 179 types of Patapar have been 
perfected to fill different needs. As a 
packaging material it protects butter, 
meats, fish, cheese, milk, shortening, ice 
cream. It is used for bulk packaging 
units, liners for motor oil containers, 
rubber mold liners; also in gas masks, 
in the manufacture of Plexiglas, and 
literally thousands of other uses, 


NOTE TO BUSINESS MEN: 


With the present shortage of pulp, the 
manufacture of Patapar is restricted to 
a limited group of weights and finishes, 
and its use is confined to war assign- 
ments and essential civilian needs. 
However, we welcome inquiries from 
business men- who are thinking about 
future needs. 

“Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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Miss Westerman, Charlie, and Bergen 


Engaged: Epcar BERGEN, movie and 
radio ventriloquist, and FRANCEs WEST- 
ERMAN, Powers model; in Hollywood. 
Bergen said no date for the marriage had 
- been set as “Frances . . . wants to have 
a fling at a career first.” 


Hero Trouble: T/Scr. CuHaries E. 
(ComManbo) KELLY, 23, of Pittsburgh, 
wearer of the Congressional Medal of 
Honor for heroism in Italy, was fined $90 
and restricted to his company area at 
Fort Benning, Ga., for overstaying his 
furlough. Explaining he had been delayed 
by well-wishers, Kelly’s only question 
upon hearing his sentence was: “Can I 
go to the movies?” He may, in camp. 


For the Boys: Lity Pons, Metropolitan 
Opera soprano, and her husband, Con- 
ductor ANDRE KosTELANETz, returned to 
New York after a three-month USO 
tour overseas, Aug. 17. In the Persian 
Gulf area, Palestine, North Africa, and 
Italy, Miss Pons sang for soldiers while 
her husband conducted a GI symphony 
orchestra of 47 pieces recruited from the 
various camps they visited. Lily, who 
usually forgoes summer concerts, per- 
formed in the North African heat with 
her head wrapped in wet towels. 


Separated: Cary Grant, film actor, and 
BarsBarRA Hutton GRANT, dime-store 
heiress; in Hollywood, Aug. 15. Mar- 
ried two years, Miss Hutton said they 





‘Acme photos 
The Grants 

had parted because Grant, her third 

husband, “isn’t happy.” But the actor 


had not moved out because he could not 
find a new home. 





Divorced: CHEF RADIOMAN GEORGE 
Ray Tween, 42, the last man on Guam 
who hid from the Japs for 31 months, and 
Mary FRANCES TWEED, 27; on grounds 
of mental cruelty in San Diego, Calif., 
Aug. 16. Tweed said his wife had in- 
sulted other sailors’ wives on prewar 
Guam, so that he was socially ostracized. 
Mrs. Tweed was awarded custody of 
their son. 

Pau DERRINGER, Chicago Cubs pitch- 
er, and ExLoisE DERRINGER; in Chicago, 
Aug. 16. Derringer testified his wife 
threw a cocktail in his face last May and 
later the same evening hit him with a 
plate. The Derringers have a daughter, 
4, whose custody will be divided on a 
six-month basis. » 





Miss NAAF: Cpe t. 
Ettre F.  CLick, 
Harrisonburg, Va., 
won the unanimous 
approval of the 
judges in a beauty 
parade of §service- 
women at the Nor- 
folk Army Air Base. 
Hertitle: Miss NAAF 
of 1944. 





Musical Planes: 
Conductor ARTUR 
Ropzinski kept his 
promise to Wing 
Commander JOHN 
Woo prince, 33, of 
the Royal Air Force, 
by scheduling a New 
York Philharmonic 
performance of the 
pilot’s musical com- 
position, “Constella- 
tions,” for Carnegie Hall next November. 
Impressed with the score when he gave 
it a hearing at a Philharmonic rehearsal 
last April, Rodzinski had said: “I'll give 
you one performance . . . for each five 
German planes you shoot down.” With 
five planes downed and a leave coming 
up, Wooldridge received a cable from the 
conductor: “Have scheduled three per- 
formances Constellations . . . As I want 
you to be present am herewith freeing 
you from further five-to-one obligations.” 





Corporal Click 


Hardships: Comedian Bos Hope, singer 
Frances LANGFORD and others in, the 
Hope troupe entertaining in the South 
Pacific, put on an unexpected show in 
Laurieton, New South Wales, Australia, 
after their plane was forced to crash land 
there, Aug. 14. When engine trouble de- 
veloped en route from Guadalcanal, Hope 
and Co. threw overboard part of their 
wardrobe and three cases of Scotch 
whisky. 


Stuckaway: GrEorcE Danuires, 2, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., crawled into an 8-inch 
areaway and stuck halfway through. 
When firemen finished chopping a hole 

















International 


Baby George came out in blackface 


in the living-room wall to free him, the 


- baby resembled a chimney-sweep. He 


was taken for observation to the same hos- 
pital where his mother was recovering 
from an operation. 


Busy Day: Greratp W. Happon, 15, 
Chicago Coast Guardsman, took part in 
thirteen landings on the Normandy coast 
but was “too tired to get up” for the four- 
teenth. An investigation revealed his age, 
and he was sent on 


Warrior: WILLIAM 
C. Buurtt, 53, for- 
mer United States 
Ambassador to 
France and Russia, 
joined the French 
Army as a comman- 
dant (major), the 
French Information 
Ministry at Algiers 
page nie Aug. 15. Oars &iieine 
An honorary citizen : 

of several French cabs 
towns, Bullitt will retain his American 
citizenship. He was rejected for active 
duty by the United States Army because 
of his age. 


Deaths: Sir HENRY Woop, 75, interna- 
tionally known British conductor; in Lon- 
don, Aug. 19. Conductor of the Royal Al- 
bert Hall promenade concerts for 50 years, 
Sir Henry introduced many new works 
and composers. The sudden popularity 
of foreign composers infuriated him. In 
1929 he transcribed a Bach piece under 
the name “Paul Klenovsky.” It was a 
great success and critics mourned the 
“untimely death of this brilliant young 
Russian” until Sir Henry disclosed that he 
was the composer. He liked women in the 
orchestra because “a fellow won't slack 
when he’s sitting next to a girl.” 

MarInE ScT. PETER B. SALTONSTALL, 
28, son of Gov. Leverett Saltonstall of 
Massachusetts; in action in the Pacific. 
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HIGHWAY TRANSPORT ...VITAL TO VICTORY AND THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 





Weapons 


in Waiting 


Never before have the logging and lumbering in- 
dustries contributed somuch to the nation’s welfare. 


Wood is the principal material used in Army bar- 
racks and war workers’ homes. Wood is a vital 
tool of the shipbuilder and war plant contractor. 
Landing barges, PT boats and Mosquito bombers 
are all constructed of wood. Wood has largely re- 
placed steel in Army truck bodies. Wood has been 
put to a hundred and one new war uses. . . uses 
which save tons upon tons of critical metals ‘for 
cannon and shell and fighting equipment. 


Trucks have opened up vast areas of virgin timber 
. .. have become the main method of moving logs 
from forest to mill. Trucks transport a large per 
cent of the lumber to factories, shipyards and 
Army camps . . . deliver nearly 100 per cent of 
it to our farms and war housing areas. Today, 


the shout of “Timber” is a battle cry of victory. 


up | F: ; 


prisons 


INVEST IN VICTORY .. 4 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


‘In addition to producing thousands of military 
trucks and amphibian ‘‘Ducks,’’ GMC is now 
manufacturing several thousand commercial 
trucks for use in essential civilian occupations. 
If you are eligible for a new truck, see your 
GMC dealer first for ‘“The Truck of Value: ”’ 
Remember, too, that your GMC dealer is 
headquarters for the original truck-saving, 
time-saving Preventive Maintenance Service. 


GMC TRUCK & COACH 
DIVISION 


' General Motors Corporation 


Home of Commercial GMC Trucks and GM Coaches . 
Volusie Producer of GMC Army Trucks and nice “*Ducks’* 
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MEDICINE 





German Measles in Pregnancy 
May Give Cataracts to Baby 


Some nine months ago the Journal of 
the American Medical Association pub- 
lished among its abstracts from foreign 
journals a brief digest of an article from 
the Medical Journal.of Australia. From 


. that article American doctors learned for 


the first time of one of Australia’s most 
important contributions to medical knowl- 
edge and one that was linked to a disease 
commonly considered innocuous: Ger- 
man measles. Research designed to broad- 
en the Australian findings was under- 
taken in this country, and, though no 
reports have yet been published, it is now 
agreed in medical circles that the Austra- 


lian discovery is of universal importance. - 


NewsweEEkx here presents the first general 
story on the subject. 


In Sydney, Australia, last year, the 
prominent eye surgeon, Dr. McAlister 
Gregg, presented a curious theory. Chil- 
dren born of mothers who had had 
common German measles during preg- 
nancy, he claimed, were dasentouly 
subject to cataracts and other congenital 
defects. 

Gregg’s fashionable MacQuarie Street 
colleagues scoffed at what seemed a 
highly empiric pronouncement. But be- 
fore the year was out, most of them had 
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Road Back: Physical-therapy treatments under trained personnel help these 
wounded Russians regain health and normalcy: Above, a strenuous workout in the 
gym limbers up stiff muscles; below, a fighter is taught to talk after being struck 


dumb by shell shock. 


heard it lauded as Australia’s most sensa- 
tional medical discovery of the century. 
Gregg had gone so far as to recommend 
therapeutic abortion to save these moth- 
ers from giving birth to defective children. 

In the first half of 1941, Gregg noticed 
an unusually large number of cataracts 
among infants brought to his office. Most 
of the babies were small and badly nour- 
ished. A fair percentage had serious heart 
defects, were deaf, or of low mental av- 
erage. . 

So similar were their physical char- 
acteristics, that the eye man undertook 
a study of 78 cataract cases. By calculat- 
ing from the date of birth, he estimated 
that the early period of pregnancy corre- 
sponded with the peak of the widespread 
and severe 1940 epidemic of the so-called 
German measles, or rubella (a mild 
disease marked .by fever and a measle- 
like rash). In every instance, the mother 
had suffered from this disease early in 
her pregnancy, most ‘frequently in the 

or second month-_ 

- For further proof, Gregg then turned 
over these health histories to the well- 
known researcher, Dr. Charles Swann of 
the Institute of Medical and Veterinary 
Science in Adelaide. In September 1943, 
Swann reported to the Australian’ Medical 
Journal: “On the available evidence, 
when a woman contracts rubella ‘within 
the first two months of pregnancy, it 
would appear that the chance of giving 
birth to a congenitally defective child 
is aboyt 100 per cent, and if in the third 
month, about 50 per cent.” 


Embryo Menace: What: happens is 

is: The pregnant woman may suffer 
so mild an illness that.no doctor is called, 
but the effect of the rubella on the de- 
veloping eye lens of the embryo in the 
early stage is likely to be disastrous. At 
that time, Gregg says, “the original 
central primitive fibers have completed 
their growth, Then begins the develop- 
ment of the secondary lens fibers from 
the cells of the equatorial region. All the 


, subsequent growth in the lens is from 
; these equatorial cells which give rise to 
, successive layers of new lens fibers en- 
i veloping and compressing the central 
: fibers.” In the cases studied, presumably 


the rubella virus had: caused the cataract 
process to start during the development 
of the early lens fibers. 


Treatment: If and when rubella’s 


! virus is isolated and positively identified, 


Gregg would favor inoculating all poten- 
tial mothers against the disease, which he 
now can claim with thorough statistical 


- support should never again be laughed 


off as “just a little German measles” or 


~ “a small, funny rash.” ° . 


Meanwhile, he is firm in his recom- 
mendation of therapeutic abortion in all 
cases where rubella is contracted in the 
first or second month of pregnancy. The 
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‘hs NAME CROSLEY on a.-product signifies more than 
good design, fine materials, highly skilled manufacture. It 
always means that the product will deliver specific extra 
benefits to the user—such as added convenience, better per- 


formance, a plus in satisfaction. 


Consider the Crosley Shelvador* Refrigerator as an ex- 
ample of this principle of product development. 


The Shelvador* is a patented and exclusive User-plus. 
Opening the Shelvador* is like opening two refrigerators at 
once, for the shelves on the inside of the door double the 
amount of front-row food within easy reach. Less hunting 
and shuffling of food; time is saved. Door is closed sooner. 


Less cold air escapes. Electricity is saved. Food receives | 


better protection. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. 08 


THE CROSLEY CORPORATION 
CINCINNATI, 





every Crosley product 


Every day in hundreds of thousands of homes the Crosley 
Shelvador* Refrigerator delivers these extra advantages. 


In every other respect the famous Crosley Shelvador* 


Refrigerator matches the best features of the leading refrig- 


erators on the market. But in this one respect—The Shelva- 
dor*— Crosley is alone, unique, unrivalled— it is the Crosley 
USER-PLUS. 


And every Crosley product delivers one or several such 
extra benefits to its users, the result of this continuing Cros- 
ley method of product development. Crosley postwar prod- 
ucts, to be introduced after the needs of war are ‘satisfied, 
will not only provide the fundamental usefulness of top- 
quality products but in addition will deliver the extra utility, 
the excess value of the Crosley User-Plus. se 






OHIO 


Peacetime manufacturers of Crosley refrigerators, radios, other household appliances and the Crosley Car. Home of WLW, “The Nation’s Station.” 
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Swann group in Adelaide is more con- 
servative. Although confirming Gregg’s 
discovery, the Australian scientists oppose 
abortion in such cases since it “could not 
be deemed necessary to save the life of 
either mother or child.” 


But in American laboratories, where ~ 


researchers are digging into the question 
of the exact effect of rubella on the 
mother, and on the heart, mental condi- 
tion and auditory system of her offspring, 
Gregg has solid support. Many New York 
City eye men who estimate that cataract 
complications occur in 90 per cent of the 
rubella cases, unquestionably advise an 
expectant mother with German measles 
to undergo an abortion. 


Polio: Second-Worst Year 


It was the heat. As the greater part of 
the country sweated and fretted last 
week, high temperatures were paced by 
an ever-mounting number of cases of in- 
fantile paralysis—which even more than 


most diseases breaks out in hot weather. | 


In July, before the heat wave, the na- 
tional figures already had topped the 
third worst epidemic year, 1943. Last 
week they climbed steadily toward the 
worst of all years—1916. 

Latest reports to the United States 
Public Health Service for the week end- 
ing Aug. 12 showed a total of 1,105 new 
cases, compared with 932 for the preced- 
ing week and 545 for the corresponding 
week in 19438. (New York had the 
largest number, 356, with 108 in New 
York City.) The 1944 record thus far, 
5,009 cases, is higher than for any year 
since 1916 when the number up to Aug. 
1 was 6,767. 

At the office of the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis in New York, 
five states were listed as epidemic for 
1944: New York, 902; North Carolina, 
470; Kentucky, 377; Pennsylvania, 284; 
Virginia, 205. 

Geography seemed to play no part in 
the fall or rise of the disease. While last 
year’s epidemic was confined mainly to 
states west of the Mississippi, this year 
it is most prevalent in the East. In 
Louisiana where it has been light, it is 
now increasing; and in North Carolina 
where it has been epidemic, it appears 
to be dropping. In Massachusetts only 23 
cases were reported from Jan. 1 to last 
week when 23 new cases were reported 
in seven days. 

As the epidemic mounted, two Wash- 
ington, D.C., hospitals halted all tonsil 
and adenoid operations because people 
recovering from such surgery are more 
susceptible to the more severe forms of 
poliomyelitis. The National Foundation 
sent nurses, physiotherapists, equipment, 
and supplies to the epidemic states, as 
well as to Tennessee, Michigan, Missis- 
sippi, Washington, Indiana, Oregon, and 
California. 

Health authorities hoped for a break 
in the heat wave, although so many un- 
known factors enter into the course of 
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poliomyelitis that no one could prophesy 


a reduction even in normal weather. At 
any rate, the peak of the epidemic should 
be reached between the last week in 
August and mid-September. From Sept. 
15 the decline should be steady. 


Glanders to Heart Worm 


By 1868 the Civil War had reached a 
stage where remounts were needed daily. 
Glanders had spread from army horses 
to those on farms, and newspapers 
warned that the country would go hungry 
unless there were horses to till the fields. 
To meet this emergency, 41 veterinarians 
from seven states gathered in New York 
City in June 1863 and founded the Unit- 
ed States Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. 

This week in Chicago animal doctors 
and research men of the same organiza- 
tion (the name was changed to Ameri- 
can Veterinary Medical Association in 
1898) held their 81st annual convention. 
At least 2,500 of the country’s 13,000 
veterinarians were in uniform. But 
enough civilian delegates (about 1,200, 
including 50 women) registered to up- 
hold America’s reputation as the most 
advanced livestock nation in the world. 
Their opening proposal: the establish- 
ment of a national vital statistics service 
(probably under the direction of the 
United: States Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try) to report -on all livestock diseases 
in the same manner ine which human 
diseases are now reported. 

Other highlights: 

@ Veterinarians’ familiarity with filaria- 
sis, (which sometimes develops into ele- 
phantiasis) or heart worm, a disease com- 
mon to dogs but almost unknown to hu- 
man beings in this country until American 
troops contracted it in tropical climates, 
has proved invaluable ‘in research to con- 
trol and treat filariasis in man. For these 
studies, many filaria-positive animals are 
used. 

@ Latest research in reproductive dis- 
orders of dairy cows reveals that hor- 
mones from the pituitary gland and the 
blood of pregnant mares stimulate ovula- 
tion. Sterility in heifers may also be 
treated with hormones. 

@ Cows with sore and diseased feet 
should be treated promptly to prevent 
loss in milk production. Dehorning of 
milch cows without nerve blocking 
causes a sharp drop in milk. Clipping the 
long hairs on a cow’s udder reduces the 
bacterial count of even clean cows with 
healthy udders from 20,000 to 6,000. A 
combination of clipping and wiping with 
chlorine solution further reduces the 
count to 550. 

@ Livestock parasites cost American 
farmers more than $200,000,000 a year. 
New parasitic diseases—leishmaniasis, 
Oroya fever, distomiasis, rat-bite fever, 
bird malaria, and encephalomyelitis—are 
being introduced by birds and animals 
brought home from foreign lands by re- 
turning troops. 
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Pegler’s gadfly will buzz for Hearst 


FOURTH ESTATE 


Too Strident 


After twenty years off and on with 
Scripps-Howard, the last ten as a star 
columnist with The New York World- 
Telegram, Westbrook Pegler. last week 
parted company with Roy Howard. He 
switched his talents to the rival Hearst 
chain. When his current contract ex- 
pires next November his column, “Fair 
Enough,” will be channeled to newspa- 
pers through the Hearst-owned Kin: 
Features Syndicate: 





Pegler’s switch was no surprise to in-_ 


siders who have been aware of the in- 
creasing number of disagreements be- 
tween him and Scripps-Howard over the 
text or the tone of his columns. But to 
most Pegler readers the change was as 
surprising as if he had overnight trans- 
formed his hyperacid, truculent, muck- 
raking pieces into advice to the lovelorn. 
The association of Pegler and Howard 
had become as familiar as Mutt and Jeff. 

A cocky, freckled, red-haired fugitive 
from high school, the Minneapolis-born 
Pegler (now 50) joined the United 
Press Chicago bureau at 16 as an office 
boy. Successively he worked- in Des 
Moines, Dallas, New York, and, during 
the last war, London:and with the AEF 
in France. After the war, as a sports 
writer first for the UP and later (1925- 
33) for The Chicago Tribune in the 
years of prohibition and the stock-mar- 
ket boom, he established a reputation for 
debunking. 

His shift of ground in 1983 from sure- 
fire sports writing to the untested hea 
thinkers’ school created almost as muc! 
of a stir as one of his own revealing 
columns. But needling was his stock in 
trade and he made it pay in his new role, 

ing Howard’s phenomenon and 





They can really. pitch in and doa 
job with a Monroe; its speed, its 
simplicity, its Velvet Touch ease 
of operation, all combine to make 
the day’s work lighter—despite 
the unprecedented wartime vol- 
ume of figures and records.. 
Payroll calculations and rec- 
ords; statistics; analyses; esti- 
mates; reports; invoices; costs 
and percentages; inventory and 
accounting procedures. Manage- 


oe a oe 
Monroe 209-485-191 Accounting Machine 


uC 


“What a fix we'd be in 
fm without Monroes !” 


ment depends on these for 
efficient and economical adminis- 
tration; and business depends on 
Monroe to keep this vital work 
flowing. 

Call the nearby Monroe branch 
-.. ask our representative about 
the availability of Monroe Ma- 
chines under existing conditions. 
Let him help you to effect time- 
saving shortcuts. Ask about our 
Guaranteed Maintenance Plan to 
keep your Monroes in top oper 
ating condition. 

e e e 

Without obligation send for the 
Monroe Payroll Book showing 
simplified methods for figuring 
Overtime, Bonus and Tax With- 
holdings. A most valuable pres- 
entation of time-saving shortcuts 
on all payroll calculations. Get 
in touch with nearest Monroe 
Branch, or write Monroe Calcu- 
lating Machine Company, Inc, 
Orange, New Jersey. 
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Here’s the “ve voice’ 


HEC vt Mr. Jones’ 


negotiations in Washington yesterday! 





Sounds like magic, doesn’t it! It is! The magic 
of electronics and plastic. 


Thanks to electronics, SoundScriber is com- 
pact and light. Now . . . executives on trips can 
take along a portable SoundScriber to record 
dictation, interviews, negotiations, as readily 
as on their office SoundScriber recorder. 


Thanks to modern peer SoundScriber 
records 30 minutes of dictation—on a 7” 
wafer-thin plastic disc—unbreakable, fileable, 
mailable just like a letter. 


To illustrate its revolutionary advantages, 
one of our national users writes: ‘Each of our 

er 32 field men carries a 
portable SoundScriber. 
After each call he dic- 
tates a report. Discs are 
mailed to us daily like 
letters, saving hours of 
writing for our men 

, "and giving us better 
— reports.” * 





“In buying new dictating equipment, be 
sure it is electronic—and be sure to check all 
the advantages of SoundScriber mailable, 


fileable discs. *Name on request 
Copyfight 1944, The SoundScriber Corp. ; 
SOUND IN AN ENVELOPE 


JSOUND/CRIBER 


Electronic Business Recording Equipment 


SOUNDSCRIBER CORP., Dept.N5S, New Havent, Conn. 


Send sample SoundScriber disc and ation. 
NAME — 
COMPANY 
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problem boy—at once one of the most 
read (178 papers with 10,000,000 circu- 
lation) and most railed at of columnists. 


Nagging: Three days after his debut 
he shocked the nation—and gained at- 
tention—by defending the lynching of 
two kidnappers in San Jose, Calif. He 
went on in the salty argot of the sports 
page to rib the New Deal, the President, 
Harold Ickes, Huey Long, Mussolini, 
Hitler, or Stalin and drew from Ickes the 
epithet “calumnist.” 

He developed a nagging, persistent, 
gadfly style of columning that in 1940 
reached the Pulitzer Prize level with an 
exposé that sent George Scalise to prison 
as a labor racketeer. Scalise’s unwitting 
tribute to the repetitious verbal hammer- 
ing was to moan that he had been “pegler- 
ized,” a charge labor leaders George 
Browne and Willie Bioff echoed when 
they met a like fate at Pegler’s typewriter. 

But his penchant for tarring all unions 
with the pitch of a few brought union 
boycott movements against the Scripps- 
Howard chain, which long has boasted 
of friendship for organized labor. His 
personal attacks on Mrs. Roosevelt, Her- 
bert Hoover, Wendell Willkie, the late 
Secretary of Navy Frank Knox, and 
others irked his employer, client papers, 
and many of the readers who chuckled at 
his lampoonings of newfangled notions 
in Washington. 


Incurable: Frequently of late Lee B. 
Wood, executive editor of The World- 
Telegram and chief temperer of Pegler’s 
prose, has killed whole tirades. Last April, 
The Chicago. Daily News, original co- 
sponsor with The World-Telegram of Peg- 
ler, dropped him with the valedictory: 
“Mr. Pegler has developed antipathies of 


such violence that he has allowed his 
feelings to overcome his reasoning 
powers. When the disease becomes 


chronic it is serious.” 

The parting of Pegler and his other co- 
sponsor was peaceful but in like tenor. 
Said Howard: “The termination . . . is 
not an incident—it’s a symptom .. . 
Scripps-Howard must be wadged by its 
own expression of editorial policy rather 
than by the views of a single brilliant 
writer . . . The impact of Mr. Pegler’s 
writing on the opinion content of any 
newspaper is very great—so great in fact 
that the editorial voice of Scripps-How- 
ard could only continue audible by resort 
to a stridency which we do not care to 
employ.” 

Over the telephone from his home in 
Poundridge, 50 miles north of New York, 
Pegler declared: “I got a better job.” 
(This would make his new salary more 
than the $80,000 a year he now earns 
from The World-Telegram and_ the 
Scripps-Howard-controlled United Fea- 
ture Syndicate.) Pressed for details of his 
disagreements he said: “God, yes. I’ve 
disagreed with Roy Howard hundreds of 
times. I’ve known him for 30 years. We 
disagree on sight.” Then he hung up. 








Alice of Skyways: Alice R. Hager, 


dean of the nation’s women aviation 


reporters, last week left Washington 
for the China-Burma-India war theater 
as the first woman exclusively assigned 
to cover aviation abroad. Correspondent 
for Skyways Magazine, she will study 
the future of air transport in that vast 
undeveloped region. Fifty and a grand- 
mother, Mrs. Hager hopes to bag a tiger. 
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MacGowan’s Beat 


The correspondents making the trip 
across the Brest Peninsula were discuss- 
ing reports that virtually no Germans 
had been left to defend Paris. “I won- 
der,” *said Gault MacGowan of The New 
York Sun, “if it is true that you can drive 
into Paris in a taxicab.” Everyone knew 
he wanted to be the first Allied corre- 
spondent to go back there. 

Last week, on the road to Paris, Mac- 
Gowan was captured by the Germans. 
He and an unidentified companion (pos- 
sibly another correspondent) had driven 
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almost to Chartres following. reports that 
the Germans had quit that town. By Ber- 
lin accounts they met Germans and were 
taken prisoner after a shooting scrape in 
which MacGowan’s. companion was 
wounded. - 

For his derring-do the 50-year-old 

British-born MacGowan, who is the Beau 
Brummel of correspondents, had this con- 
solation: He had beat them all to Paris. 
His captors took him there. 
@ There were Germans all around one 
advanced American reconnaissance unit 
striking toward Paris. In the confusion, 
an American tank ran over a jeep carry- 
ing Tom Treanor, tall, happy-go-lucky 
NBC and Los Angeles Times correspond- 
ent. Treanor, who had just published his 
experiences under the title “One Damned 
Thing After Another,” was killed. 


~ RADIO 


Corn and Madness 


There’s nothing new beneath the sun 

It’s just the way the gags are done 

That makes them sound as good as new 

On the Madhouse show and here’s part 
two. re 

Tickle, tickle, etc... . 


These or similar sentiments—to the 
tune of the Pepsi-Cola ad—introduce the 
second fifteen minutes of Mirth and Mad- 
ness (NBC, Monday-Friday, 9-9:30 
am., EWT) and proerally sum up the 
whole show, which probably has more 
listeners than any other morning pro- 


Oe Misth and Madness has a_ typical Tue DEVELOPMENTof the United States followed the trail of the locomotive, 

: and Express Service. Beginning with 1839 when Express Service was 
started in New England, their histories run shoulder to shoulder. The 
Railroads opened up the Great West and helped the pioneers win it. By 
1883, more than 95,000 miles of railway had been built and over these lines 
Express met the shipping needs of our expanding nation. 


Today, shipments are sped on their way through the coordinated and 
integrated rail-air Express Service. 10,000 trains carrying express move 
daily on 230,000 miles of track at modern passenger train schedules. In the 
air, huge 3-mile-a-minute planes carry ever-increasing numbers of express 
shipments. Rail-Air Express is doing its part in meeting the needs of war-: 
time shipping. Come peace, this 105-year shipping service will again encom- 
pass every conceivable personal item as well as the products of industry and 
agriculture. 














Greetings on a Century of Service 


Young Men’s Christian Association is 100 years old this year. 
Railway Express salutes this splendid organization on its 
century of service. America and the world would be the poorer 
without the high ideals that the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion has furthered, and the services it has so generously rendered, 
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Kirkwood, King: The corn is copious 
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nighttime variety-show format, with gags, 
situations, and music. Although stuck into 
‘a relatively unpopular morning spot it 
has succeeded in tearing a big night- 
sized audience (loosely estimated at 30,- 
000,000) away from the standard a.m. 
fare of news-weather-time-and-your-fe- 
vorite-music. And last week the show was 
headed for the prestige and competition 
—and money—of the night air. 

Mirth and Madness is the property of 
bay-windowed, genial Jack Kirkwood, 
who not only writes the scripts but also 
‘emcees and plays any part that is tem- 
porarily without an actor. As a result, the 
show is a working example of what Kirk- 
wood’s 81 years in everything from heavy 
drama to putty-nosed burlesque can do 
for a man—and to radio. 


Gags Reprocessed: The program is 
without rehearsal (excepting the musical 
portions) and Kirkwood and Bill Grey— 
his small partner—romp throughout the 
half-hour flubbing and gagging, sticking 
to script and bouncing off into ad-lib. 
The gags are usually frayed with age 
since most of them come from Kirkwood’s 
seventeen trunks of material, picked up 
on the ten-twent’-thirt’ circuit and tricked 
out for radio. To aid in the crime of car- 
rying off old gags with such a flair that 
they sound funny, Kirkwood employs 
pretty Virginia King for all female roles 
and Don Reid to sing, stooge, and stir up 
the audience. It all adds up to corn with 
a capital C. 

Kirkwood put Mirth and Madness on 
the air six and a half years ago on a 
West Coast network. There it had 
monied sponsors but relatively few lis- 
teners. en NBC offered network time 
in March 1943 without a sponsor Kirk- 
wood accepted less cash to gain more 
listeners and watched his troubles again. 
In December 1943 the show was moved 
to New York with promises from NBC 
that a sponsor would be found within a 
few weeks. But something went wrong, 
and the program remained an everyday 
sustainer. 

Although his sustaining contract with 
NBC doesn’t expire until December, 
Kirkwood became desperate a few weeks 
ago and sold his show to the Procter & 
Gamble Co. to do a weekly nighttime 
stint when he gets his freedom from the 
network. But he acted without consult- 
-ing NBC—who then told him that they 
too had sold the program. In addition, 
Kirkwood moaned, advertising agencies 
were waving other contracts. He had 
managed himself into a rare position: 
Two sponsors wanted. to pay for his 
weekly show, while his network contract 
kept him on a daily show—and compara- 
-tively little cash. 

But by last week, Kirkwood was able 
to sit back and watch Proc . Gamble 
and NBC argue oven re would get 
him. At least he was of one thing. 
By December, jf*not sooner, he'd hit 
radio’s big evening time. 
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Slim, Shorty, and Rusty 


How broad is the face of the round- 
headed (brachycephalic) man? How tall 
is the forehead of the long head (doli- 
chocephalic) type? Are his arms short 
or long? Is he of slender or medium 
build? 

When a civilian buys a hat or suit, 
stock answers to these questions, plus 
some tailoring, will usually insure an 
easy fit. But in outfitting the American 
Air Force with everything from planes 
to flying suits and oxygen masks, typical 
body and face proportions must be meas- 
ured with scientific accuracy. At Wright 


Field, Dayton, Ohio, trained anthropol- 
ogists have completed a large-scale an- 
thropometric study which throws away 
the guesswork and guarantees a high de- 
gree of safety and precision, both in de- 
sign of aircraft and in equipment of men 
who fly them. 


Finding the Average: Research be- 
gan when Col. O. O. Benson, Aero-Medi- 
cal Laboratory Chief of the Matériel Di- 
vision found that typical men by civilian 
standards very often turned out not to 
be typical of the specially selected Air 
Forces’ personnel. To establish new av- 


erages that would fit the Air Force, 





Head type evolved from measurements of aviation cadets: (1) most common face, 
4.8 inches from root of nose to tip of chin; (VII) average long 
face; (II) average narrow face 
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SILENTBLOC MOUNTING to 
control vibration from motor, 
cushion shock loads, isolate vi- 
bration between parts of equipment 
or insulate delicate instruments and 
controls from foreign vibration. 
Engineered design determines rate 
of deflection in any plane. 













‘SILENTBLOC TORQUE BEAR- 

_ ING lasts as long as the machine, 

» mever needs lubrication, makes no 

noise, cannot slip. Degree of torque 

is engineered into the bearing by 
experienced General designers. 















‘Will Your New Product Offer 


Improvements Like These ?... 


GENERAL SILENTBLOC 
Rubber Mountings and Bearings 


Absorb Vibration... Allow Torque Action 
..-Correct for Misalignment — 


been customers expect improvements 
in your new products—and General 
Silentbloc can help you deliver them. 
These shear-type mountings, bearings and 
couplings are engineered to: 


‘1. Control vibration and cushion shock- 


loads. 
2. Give trouble-free torque action. 
3. Correct for misalignment in hinges, 
bearings and shaft mountings. 
Silentbloc are simple in construction, easy 
to install and practically indestructible, 
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Before Assembly After Assembly 


They consist of an outer metal tube into 
which a rubber ring is inserted under 
pressure, with a sleeve or shaft “shot” 
through the ring. This patented process 
elongates and confines the rubber, the 


longer life and lower upkeep. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO, 
Mechanical Products Division, Wabash, Indiana 


SILENTBLOC BEARING provides 
a cushion for needle or ball bearings, 
shaft supports in series, and hinges, 
which corrects for misalignment, Saves 
time and money in production, gives 


extreme tension giving a cohesion of 
rubber-to-metal which cannot rupture. 
The stretched rubber stays alive and re- 
silient. 

Silentbloc mountings and bearings can - 
be engineered by General to solve your 
exact problem. They are made any size, to 
carry loads of ounces to tons. Any metal— 
steel, bronze, aluminum, magnesium— 
can be used. By variation of size and de- 
sign, elongation and distortion of rubber 
and kind of rubber, Silentbloc can be 
made to give predictable performance un- 
der axial, radial, conical or torque loads. 


Silentbloc efficiency has been proved in 
automotive products, aircraft, industrial 
machinery, home equipment, electrical 
products, marine equipment, and war 
mechanisms, To learn how it can improve 
your product, write now for factual book- 
let. The General Tire & Rubber Company, 
Dept. 2, Wabash, Indiana. 
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IF YOU'RE WISE 
YOU'LL WAIT FOR A 


Hemi 


Here’s a tip to all who plan to buy a 
watch: wait for a Hamilton. Thanks to our 
experience making precision timepieces 
for war, the new Hamilton will be the 
finest watch you could ever want. 


















GET ourr 7 Ww 


STAY OUT! 


B-B JEEBIES 


(BITE and BURN) 


Ie takes Country Doctor’s extraordinary blending 

experience, skilful selection of the finest tobaccos 

anda perfect moistening agent—all these three to- 

gether—to get rid of bite and burn and to create such 

unbelievable, harmonious, satisfying effects—in puff 

after puff... Try oe y° Aner Pipe Mixture! 
‘ou’ ll like it. 


Country Doctor 
Vibe Mixture 
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PLEASURE BY THE PIPEFUL 


If your dealer doesn't have it—write Philip 
Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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measurements of more than 3,000 cadet 
pilots at Kelly and Maxwell Fields 
were recorded and classified. Head sizes 
were tabulated and divided into seven 
typical models representing 98 per cent 
of the men. With these specifications 
written for the first time, sculptors cre- 
ated standard head forms to be used in 
designing helmets, gas and oxygen masks, 
special flying caps and goggles. These 
were based on facial measurements from 
the root of the nose to the top of the 
chin, length of nose, eye spacing, size 
of ears, and shape of chin. 

From three full-sized statues of the 
average flier, flexible manikins were mod- 
eled in transpagent plastic. These were 
Slim, who represents the tall 5 per cent 
of the pilots averaging 6 feet 1% inches, 


weight 172 pounds; Shorty, the model - 


for the short 5 per cent who are 5 feet 
5% inches and weigh 140 pounds; Rusty, 
the 90 per cent medium man who ayv- 


erages 5 feet 9% inches and weighs 154 


pounds. 
Already these three have been respon- 


sible for important changes in aircraft de- 
sign. Practically every type of ball and 
top turret now has undergone alterations 
to give more room for Slim or Rusty, and 
the manikins have helped solve design 
problems ranging from instrument loca- 
tion to seat size and elbow room. 
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EDUCATION. 


Out of Stir 


In the journal School and Society ap- 
peared bad news for the nation’s schools, 
already struggling with a deficit of 70,000 
teachers. In a survey of seven war plants 
in the “typical wartime community” of 
Evansville, Ind., 82.8 per cent of teach- 
ers-turned-war-workers said they did not 
intend to go back to the classroom. Most 
of them said that after the war they 
wanted either factory or office jobs. 





The Teachers Resolve 


The American Federation of Teach- 
ers, an affiliate of the AFL, wound up 
its 28th annual convention at Chicago 
last week by resolving: (1) that teachers’ 
retirement pay be exempt from Federal 
income taxes; (2) that the GI Bill of 
Rights provide for education of veterans 
over 25; (3) that $200,000,000 be al- 
lowed to equalize education among and 
within states; (4) that buildings espe- 
cially constructed for war. purposes be 
turned into adult education centers; (5) 
that $1,800 should be the minimum 
teachers’ starting pay; (6) that members 
oppose “the present attack on progressive 
education.” 

The Federation’s reelected president, 


|. Joseph F. Landis, suggested that schools 


adopt a fifth or military-education year 
of high school for boys, with the same 
course to be made available to girls on 
option. 






NEWSWEEK 
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Sargent Rides Again 


Porter Sargent, publisher, teacher, 
t, and essayist, has just issued the 
28th edition of his annual compendium, 
Private Schools, 1944.* In it some 1,500 
of the nation’s private schools are classi- 
fied by states and by types meeting the 
articular prescriptions of parents “who 
ancy their offspring misplaced except 
in schools for gentlemen’s sons and 
daughters.” - 

Among varieties listed: boarding schools 
with large scholarship funds; schools with 
opportunities for self-help; schools with 
emphasis on remedial reading classes; 
ranch, high altitude, and salt water 
schools; schools for Jewish girls; and 
schools stressing sports. In each instance 
the sex and age of acceptable pupils, 
enrollment, founding date, tuition, bio- 
graphical comment on the headmaster, 
and particular facilities are given. 


Fugitive From Harvard: Sargent is a 
ney energetic, hazel-eyed 72-year- 
old scho vanes no distinction be- 
tween work and play and is peculiarl 
qualified to be the nation’s prep shoo! 
encyclopedist. After specializing in zool- 
ogy and neurology at Harvard, he “es- 
caped” an academic career (“For eleven 
years I lived in this atmosphere . . . Har- 
vard practically ruined me”) and taught 
at the posh Browne and Nichols School. 
Then, establishing an even more exclu- 
sive institution of his own, Sargent’s 
Travel School for Boys, he circled the 
globe five times. When the last war ab- 
ruptly ended that venture, he installed 
his notable Oriental art collection in a 
.comfortably sumptuous house in Brook- 
line, Mass., where nightly from 9 to 2 





*Private Schools, 1944. -1;024 es. S t’: 
Handbooks. Boston. abe 


Landis wants a five-year high school 
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he studies and collates the nation’s. “folk- : 


lore” in education. 

Although the Sargent directory is a 
must for headmasters’ offices its prefaces 
have lately become highly readable and 
pungent critiques of general trends in 
education. The 1944 preface (254 pages 
compared with 128 for 1943) ranges 
from child labor to notes on galaxies 


beyond Andromeda. What it calls the ’ 


privileged, wealthy group. supporting the 
country’s private schools is eloquent evi- 
dence of Sargent’s courage, for he item- 
izes his antipathies to the protagonists in 
. education with names and addresses. 

year among 50-odd topics he 
registers: half a dozen prejudices against 
recent educational shenanigans. He ap- 
proves and as violently disapproves of 
the Army-Navy infiltration. The military 
contention that bright boys can be given 
all the history, math, and physics in one 
month that high schools schedule in four 
years is nothing to laugh off. Accelerated 
language courses have their points. (He 
reminds us that such programs are set 
up and carried out by professional edu- 
cators freed from -traditional academic 
restrictions.) Whether “arbitrary govern- 
ment control” over the 450 institutions 
with war contracts will be relinquished 
is, he believes, a disturbing question. He 
cites Senator Kilgore’s pending bill plac- 
ing science and scientists wholly under 
government control and the $5,000,000,- 
000 “sop” President Roosevelt promoted 
for colleges “for the education of dis- 
charged conscripts” as forerunners of 
Federal control of schools, 


Educational Bad Men: He attacks lib- 
eral educationalists like Mark Van Doren 
(author of “Liberal Education”) and 
other Neo-Thomists who “would take us 
back to medievalism.” For. his. purposes 
the roster includes President Hutchins 
and Mortimer Adler of Chicago Univer- 
sity, “who regard education as a selec- 
tive rather than a social process,” String- 
fellow Barr (president of St. John’s Col- 
lege at Annapolis) with his hundred best 
books from the classics—“the gospel ac- 
cording to St. John’s”—and, by implica- 
tion, Professor Bagley of Columbia’s 
Teachers College and other critics of pro- 
gressive education. They stem from the 
snobbish, aristocratic Plato, “propagan- 
dist of a decaying oligarchy.” They “play 
the reactionary game,” he says, and are 
fortified in their efforts by advertising in- 
terests, the NAM and other agencies 
Sargent labels inimical to independent 
thought. Sargent believes: “Book learn- 
ing is the superstition of the age. Conde- 
scension toward science is intellectual 
arrogance.” 

“Hope is in the functionalists,” he, de- 
clares, and the true liberals are Erasmus, 
Voltaire, Paine, Darwin, and John Dewey. 

Sargent’s prefaces airs f many rejoin- 
ders. Says President Dodds of Princeton: 
“I always enjoy: your sharp comments, 
and while I donot always agree with 

vou, you are a good thing for us.” 


| How Absorbine Jr. helps 
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What Athlete’s Foot is 


Athlete’s Foot is a skin infection caused by ‘ 
micro-organisms which thrive in the presence of ¥ 


dead skin and excessive perspiration between your toes. It produces 
a severe irritation often followed by splitting of the skin. 


How you may get it 


The micro-organisms which cause 
Athlete’s Foot are carried through the 


le 


air—are present on most feet at one time or another. They are also | 
found on bath mats, in swimming pools, on floors and floor coverings. 
Thus it’s almost impossible to avoid the risk of expo- 


sure to Athlete’s Foot. 


How you can tell if you have it 


°Before you go to bed tonight, look between your - | | 


Spread them apart carefully. Is the skin moist and cracked, tender 
and inflamed? Is itching present? Such symptoms usually indicate 


you have Athlete’s Foot. 
What you can do about it . 


- Drench the cracked skin between your toes with 
Absorbine Jr. full strength—night and morning. 
Guard against reinfection. Boil socks 15 minutes. 
Disinfect shoes. In advanced cases consult your 


doctor in addition to using Absorbine Jr. 


1. Absofbine Jr. kills, on contact, ti 
micro-organisms which cause Athle 
2. It dissolves the perspiration products 
which the Athlete’s Foot organisms 
3, It dries the skin between the toes. 
4. It soothes, helps heal broken tissues. 


5. It eases itching and pain of Athlete’s I 


, At all: drugstores, $1.25 a bottle. . 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE Jr. 


Also brings quick relief for 


sore, aching muscles, tired burning feet and sunburn. | 
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Of all the sports, the war probably has 
hit yachting hardest. After Pearl Harbor, 
yachting in the United States ceased in 
all but inland waters. Boat builders turned 
out sub chasers, PT boats, and mine 
sweepers. Owners sold or leased large 
boats to the government, and an esti- 
mated 40 per cent of all yacht-club mem- 
bers joined the Navy or Coast Guard 
Reserve. Pleasure boating in peace had 
cultivated the special skills and knowl- 
edge so vitally needed in ‘amphibious 
warfare. 

Armed and sent all over the world, 
some 300 former pleasure craft served 
as gun boats, escorts, and patrol boats. 
In the Battle of the Atlantic, the silent 
sailing vessels, equipped with listening 
devices and radios, were especially valu- 
able in locating ‘U-boats. 


even small craft—Snipes, Stars, Interna- 
tionals—warped in boatyards ashore. But 
this year there has been a revival of 
small-boat sailing with the approval of 
naval authorities. More boats are afloat 
than since 1941—with oldsters and young- 
sters carrying on in the dearth of the 
20-40 age group. 

As in peace, the greatest interest and 
activity is in the popular Star Class (22 
feet 8% inches long), the largest one de- 
sign class in the world. The International 
Star Class Yacht Racing Association (con- 
sisting of more than‘ 2,100 boatS from 
139 fleets in five continents) is also the 
only active international organization with 
an annual championship regatta. This 
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Afloat Again: In the first year of war, 
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SPORTS 
Sailing Comes Back year's is being held this week at Chicago. 


Since the war and transportation cur- 
tailment, the series has been a “skipper- 
ing” contest, with skippers racing differ- 
ent boats on each of the five days. Start- 
ing Aug. 21, nineteen entrants fought it 
out over the 10%-mile Lake Michigan 
course off Grant Park. For apparent rea- 
sons, Skipper Yoshisuke Suzuki of the 
Tokyo Sailing Club and his Eclair were 
not in attendance. Art M. Deacon, last 
year’s champion who is now in the Navy, 
did not participate. Also absent (because 
of war work) was the hottest skipper and 
sloop in the Stars today—E. W. (Skip) 


Newsweek—Rollo 
Star skipper: E. W. Etchells... 

















Morris Rosenfeld 


eee and his hot-shot homemade sloop, Shillelah (No. 2125) 
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Etchells and his homemade Shillelah. 


This has been Etchells’s first real. rac- 
ing season with the Stars. The 33-year-old 
Philadelphian specialized in naval en- 
gineering and the discus throw at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and began his racing 
seven years ago in a Frostbite dinghy. 


Luck of the Irish: In early 1941 
Etchells started building his Star in Seat- 
tle, working on her in his time off from a 
local shipyard. Eighteen months later she 
was launched in Long Beach, Calif., and 
christened Shillelah, in honor of the an- 
cestry of his wife, Mary O'Toole (cost: 
under $1,000). When he moved to New 
York to work for Sparkman and Stevens, 
boat designers, Shillelah crossed the con- 
tinent on a trailer. 

Then at the Larchmont Yacht Club, 
Skip Etchells found his tiller hand. He 
and Shillelah beat Star Champion Deacon 
and -his Armada in three of four races 
early this season. But it was a fortnight 
ago that Etchells really. sailed to fame. 
In the Atlantic Coast championship on 
the Great South Bay, with his wife as 
crew, he won five straight races—never 
done before in the series—gambling the 
title during the last race by sailing in a 
cluster-of boats (if he had fouled one of 
the other entries he would have had to 
withdraw). : 

As with all winning boats, Shillelah 
has been scrutinized closely by other 
owners. Etchells refuses specifications 
because he doesn’t know which features 
are the aids and which the hindrances. 
Shillelah’s sister, Hell’s Angel, built by 
himself and a friend, Bill Kelly, has had 
only fair luck off Los Angeles, - where 
Kelly has her moored. 

Six feet 3, Etchells “can put 200 
pounds over the side.” He finds sailing 
similar to discus throwing in, that “some- 
thing hits just right after protracted 
practice, and you're winning.” After the 
war, when the Star Class series returns on 
a skipper-and-his-own-boat _ basis, he 
plans to win an international gold star 
for the mains'l of his lucky Irish sloop. 


On the Sports Shelf 


THe St. Louis Carpinats. By Fred- 
erick G. Lieb. 213 pages. Putnam. $2.75. 


A baseball rags-to-riches story of the 


champion National League club from its 
charter membership (1876) through the 
days of Frankie Frisch’s Gas House Gang 
(1984) to Billy Southworth’s swift kids 
of today, eighteen games ahead of the 
league in their quest for a third straight 
pennant—all by a feature writer for The 
Sporting’ News, baseball’s bible. The 
great Redbirds are here—Roger. Bresna- 
han, Rogers Hornsby, Grover Cleveland 
Alexander, Dizzy Dean, Pepper Martin, 
the Cooper brothers, Stan Musial—as well 
as ample credit to the brain and paper 
work of Owner Sam Breadon and former 
President Branch Rickey, who fathered 
the famous Card chain system of inter- 
locking. minor baseball clubs. 


| FULL THROTTLE TOWARD THE FINAL. BLOW 
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Echoing the roar of guns and throb of 
fanks on distant battlefields, the hurrying 
song of giant driver wheels rings without 
letup along the steel paths of America’s 
railroads. e The railroads. are putting all 
their steam into a single purpose—that of making sure that 
American fighting men get the things they need ‘to hasten 
war’s end. e The products of farm and factory must. flow 
surely, steadily and_ swiftly to the far-flung battle fronts. 
There must be plenty—ahead of time. ¢ If is here the rail- 
roads serve. And about nine-tenths of everything the armed 


services -require is carried by the rails. 











































































































e Day after day, night after night, 

















every railroad man is striving, 














every available wheel is turn- 
ing toward this goal— 
that there shall be no 
letdown in getting 
under way all the 
goods which vic- 
tory needs. 









































































































































ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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CONFIDENCE 
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The visitor who reposes 
confidence in. this great 
modern hotel never has a 
moment of regret. He gets 
]|_ more of everything: Service, 

Convenience, Comfort and 
Economy. Tarry at The Taft! 
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Crisis a la Carte. 
by JOHN LARDNER 


You may have read how night 
clubs and other homely deadfalls are 
quarreling with their local govern- 
ments over the “breakage” on a 75- 
cent glass of water, etc. “Breakage” in 
night clubs means the tax money. that 
does not come out even to a nickel, 
rather than the smashing of glassware, 
though personally I find I make a 
profit in these places by paying for 
the glass instead of the water. 

If you have any Russian spirit in 
you, you can be very happy nowadays. 
Many Russians like to smash their 
glasses on the floor. This is just as 
much fun with an empty glass as a 
full one—more so, in fact—and the 
price of the goblet is bound to be 
less than the price of any sort of con- 
tents whatever, with ice cubes running 
$1.12 apiece (the Stork Club will cor- 
rect me if my figures are wrong). 

Up till last week I didn’t realize 
that restaurant prices had created a 
financial crisis in baseball. The Pitts- 
burgh ball club, for instance, allows its 
players $4.50 a day for meals. The 
bare mention of this sum is enough to 
make the late Barney Dreyfuss spin 
in his tomb, for when Barney owned 
the Pirates, $4.50 would sustain a 
family of six for a week. At least that 
was the view Mr. Dreyfuss liked to 
take in the matter. 


Even now the Pittsburgh owner- 
ship seems to consider $4.50 a pretty 
liberal stake for a day’s foraging— 
which shows you how people get out 
of touch with the times. A scandal 
has arisen in the Pittsburgh treasury 
over the fact that Vincent DiMaggio, 
a lean but healthy outfielder, recently 
spent $9.98 for food in a single day. 

“What do you think we are, million- 


aires?” yelled the Pittsburgh owner- 


ship, tearing its hair. “While you were 
living like J. P. Morgan, why didn’t 
you spend the other 2 cents for a 
newspaper and blow the whole $10?” 

“You can’t get a newspaper for 2 
cents any more,” replied Mr. DiMag- 
gio with great accuracy. 

It appears that Vincent, after stay- 
ing in bounds for his breakfast and 
lunch, wandered into one of those tax- 
ing joints for dinner. The Pittsburgh 
club argues that he must have ordered 
a roast ox smothered in crépes suzette 
to run his tab up to $9.98. You 
and I, who have been in such places 
now and then to watch the suckers at 
feeding time, know that Vincent went 
out of there starving to death. 


Let us assume that Mr. DiMaggio’ 


got through his breakfast for 75 cents, 
including tip, and his lunch for a 
dollar, ditto. At those prices he was 
half-crazed with hunger by dinner 
time and popped into the first place 
that gave off a smell of cookery. We 
know that $9.98 was his total for this 
tragic day. By the terms of our hy- 
pothesis, therefore, he spent $8.23 on 
his third meal. 

He goes for the shrimp cocktail, 
plus tax, plus breakage. He orders 
lamb chops, joins in the hearty laugh 
which this suggestion draws from the 


‘waiter, and settles for goulash and a 


round of shoestring potatoes. To 
moisten his gullet for the feast he 
requests a glass of water, and the 
waiter is back in less than ten minutes 
with a beaker of the house’s rare old 
Sheboygan Reservoir 1933, 50 cents 
for the set-up, 45 cents for the fluid, 
12 cents tax, which means 15 cents. 
The waiter then throws in the only 
part of the meal which is on the cuff, 
namely, the game of hide-and-seek 
to whet the customer's appetite. He 
hides behind a curtain for an hour and 
a half, emerging just as Mr. DiMaggio 
is beginning to gnaw the fat of the 
table leg ($1.65). 

After his meal, which includes a 
brick of ice cream of several different 
interesting flavors (70 cents per flavor) 
and a refill of the old Sheboygan, with 
new set-up, Vincent glances at the 
check, and is revived by Pulmotor for 
only 50 vents, since this is a specialty 
of the house. A tip of less than 20 per 
cent will result, Mr. DiMaggio knows, 
in a blood feud between himself and 
the waiter. Rather than risk the lives 
of his wife and family in this way, he 
gets the money up and staggers off 
to the nearest corner for a soybean 
hamburger. 


What Vincent could do, of course, 
is open his own restaurant, like his 
brother, Sgt. Joe DiMaggio. His eat- 
ing would then be extensive and large- 
ly gratis. But do you think a ball club 
appreciates a cooperative gesture like 
that? The New York Yankees used to 
order Joe to keep out of his own 
kitchen, lest he reel in so many linear 
feet of spaghetti as to make him over- 
weight for spring training. Coming 
and going, the ballplayer loses. 

At last reports, the Pittsburgh team 
was planning to sell a left-handed 
pitcher to get even for DiMaggio's 
night out. 
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N a round trip from London to 
Berlin a Fortress may use about 
ONE ROUND TRIP 1100 gallons of gasoline. A thousand 
heavy bombers need a million gallons of 
TO BERLIN... ast gasoline to raid Frankfurt 
You see, to the airmen of this war, 
1100 GALLONS ] distance is measured more truly in gal- 
lons than in miles! 
When our petroleum industry volun- 
teered to produce enough gallons for 
total air war, we took on a whale of a 
big job. This is to report that we're see- 
ing it through. 
The Texas Company alone has deliv- 
ered millions, yes — hundreds of mil- 
lions of gallons of 100-octane aviation 
gasoline. 
- Texaco scientists developed a “liquid- 
catalyst isomerization” process. This 
process converts plentiful butane into 
precious isobutane, a vital material used 
in the production of aviation gasoline. 
You'll benefit from Texaco’s wartime 
research. And you won’t have to wait 
for some future super-engine. Just wait 
til your Texaco Dealer gets his finer, 
more powerful post-war FIRE-CHIEF 
and SKY CHIEF gasolines! 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Coming... finer gf rmecussr and Guy Oref 
gasolines because of Texacos research in this war 








OVER THE HUMP! America’s miracles are 


no longer news—its record in this war is a succession of mit- 
acles. But there is one accomplished “impossibility” which 
‘deserves special mention: The job our Railroads are doing! 
Shortage of equipment and depletion of man-power 
notwithstanding —they have climbed the grade with 
“know-how,” courage and patriotic devotion. 

Raw materials have been delivered to our war indus- 
tries—on schedule. Finished weapons have ap- 
peared—wnen and where wanted —as if by magic. 


{ . - ‘ 
"Sy Baw yf 


Millions upon millions of troops have been (( oD s A 


ate 


transported punctually and without incident. Meanwhile, 
somehow, our civilian needs have been met. 

All in all, a feat of logistics that staggers the imagination! 

HOUDAILLE* salutes the Railroads of America for — 
distinguished service, above and beyond the line of duty. 
Never before has their place in our national economy, 
in our way of life and in our hearts been so secure. 

We of Houdaille are proud to have served the Rail- 
roads in the past. We are serving them now. 
.We hope increasingly to serve them in the great, 
new America, after this war is over. 


HOUDAILLE-HERSHEY CORPORATION 


- Executive Offices — Detroit 


Manufacturers of precision parts and equipment for the automotive, ait- 


* Pronounced: "“HOO-BYE” 


craft, railway, maritime, mechanical refrigeration, radio and other industries 
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ART 


GI Realists 


There are*no cubists in foxholes. And 
of the 98 men and women represented 
in the new volume “Art in the Armed — 
Forces” there is only one abstractionist. 

The collection of 300 drawings is the 
result of eighteen months’ search by 
Aimée Crane, art editor of Hyperion 
Press, formerly a Paris publishing house. 
Since the Army is not officially equipped 
to muster art work from its combat 
forces, the soldiers’ drawings, which con- 
stitute over half the collection, were 
gleaned through personal correspondence 
and the efforts of the artists’ wives. The 
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“Sunday Visitors” by Charles Farr, Army, and 


public-relations departments of the Navy, 
Coast Guard, Wac, Merchant Marine, 
and Marine Corps supplied the rest. The 
brief artists’ autobiographies included at 
the end of the volume show that. some 
60 per cent were prewar professionals. 
For want of something better at the 
front or aboard ship, artists drew on old 
paper bags or ship's canvas. The media 
include oils, pencil, water color, pen, ink, 
and wash. Subjects range from induction 
to jungle, sea and air battles, injury, and 
sleep. Including Pearl Harbor, every bat- 
tle Hoot before Normandy is recorded. 
(ART IN THE ARMED Forces. Edited by 
Aimée Crane. 282 pages. Scribner's. $5.) 
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“Wounded Paratrooper” by Jamieson, N 


= - am 
“Long Thoughts,” Paul R. Ellsworth, Marines 
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avy, and “Broom Brigade” by Richard Bergere, Navy 
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Through war and peace, for ‘nearly , 


seven hundred years, the ancestors of ’— 


- the Marques del-Merito- pressed their 


gtapes and aa h kate wines 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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Erskine Caldwell: ‘Modern Mark Twain’ 














BOOKS 
Canby’s Caldwell 


Erskine Caldwell is as American as 
Mark Twain. When he is at his. best he 
belongs in the distinguished list—begin- 
ning with Irving, Hawthorne, and Poe— 
of short-story writers who have made 
their place in world literature. 





Henry Seidel Canby, who is authority 
for the foregoing opinions, has done a 
good service in going through the welter 
of Caldwell’s writing to cull 24 repre- 


‘ sentative short stories for inclusion in one 


volume. 

The two dozen hand-picked items show 
that Erskine Caldwell is much more than 
just the author of “Tobacco Road.” His 
range is wider than the tumip fields of 
Georgia. His knowledge of people is not 
limited to the starving poor white, or the 
Georgia Negro: It is nationwide. 

His stories, as Dr. Canby points out, 
come out of the American soil on which 
he has lived and over which he has 
roamed. “The inexplicable urge which 
forces the born writer to symbolize life in 
words and create the significance which 
actual experience hides in the confusion 
of events, has done the rest.” 

In looking at his Maine farmers, his 
drunken fathers, his deep-woods Swedes, 
his Georgia crackers and Negroes, Cald- 
well has been the first great American 
short-story writer “who has consciously 
viewed the rich materials of his native 
experience as sociology, and then turned 
them into successful art.” 

How true this observation of Dr. Canby 
is may be discovered by reading this 
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Keeping the wheels of traffic terning 


...and the wheels of industry, too 


which the Railroads helped to build 


One of the major miracles of the past few years 
has been the achievements: of American railroads 
in handling doubled and tripled traffic by un- 
: utilization of existing equipment. As you 
__ ‘would expect, Baldwin oor Sata have furnished 
- af impressive percen the dependable power 
that made this le ‘ ae 
‘Another miracle is in the achievements of Amer- 
ican industry in pyramiding output . . . and here 
again you'll find Baldwin playing a vital part. 


.ing of special products or equipment... 


For many years Baldwin diesel engines have 
served the railroads, vessels of our Navy and Mer- 
chant Marine, oil pipe lines, power plants and 


_ other installations . where: dependable. power is 


needed to keep the wheels of industry turning. 

The technical skill and the manufacturing facil- 
ities that have made Baldwin a famous name in a 
dozen fields can perhaps help you in the engineer- 
Current 
Of post-war. 
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ICTURE OF 
A MAJOR 
MARKET 


which zs still 
. growing! 


© Population, income, retail sales, and other figures paint an 
impressive picture of the California of 1944. More important 
to business and banking executives everywhere is the fact that 
this market in the post-war period holds promise of continuing - 


development. 


If the possibilities of this market are a serious consideration 
to you, follow the lead of business, industrial, and banking 
executives everywhere. Direct your inquiries to this bank which 
serves California through branches in more than 300 cities and 
towns—a statewide service which offers many unique advan- 


tages. Simply write the Business Development Department. 


CAPITAL FUNDS . . $ 171,776,392.04 
DEPOSITS . . . . 


3,767 ,443,322.19 
3,975 ,493,006.15 
(As of June 30, 1944) 


RESOURCES 





Calitornia’s statewide bank 


Wank of Ainevica 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Main offices in two reserve cities of California...San Francisco - Los Angeles 
a a 
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book. The more familiar stories, such as 
“Kneel to the Rising Sun” or “Saturday 
Afternoon” are as moving as when they 
were first written. So are those uproar- 
iously funny—and deeply pathetic—tales 
of Handsome Brown or My Old Man. 

Decadence, economic degradation, and 
the pathology of racial or class conflict 
form the bases for much of Caldwell’s 
best writing. But although these are the, 
motivations, his skill, his craftsmanship, 
his shrewd judgment raise his stories 
above the level of tracts. They are hu- 
man, funny, pathetic, grim, bitter, sad— 
but above all they are readable. (Stories. 
By Erskine Caldwell. Selected and Intro- 
duced by Henry Seidel Canby. 236 pages. 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $2.50.) 


Other New Books 


Ir Can Be Done Tuts Tre. By 
Frederick Palmer. 296 pages. Scribner's. 
$2.75. The widely traveled correspondent 
and veteran of the last war makes an ef- 
fective plea to save the peace. Confident 
that peace can be assured throughout the 
world, Palmer argues against a hands-off 
policy toward our enemies when defeated 
and urges a strong policy that will main- 
tain complete mastery over Germany and 
Japan. The author is an advocate of 
maintaining peace through the use of po- 
licing air power. Recent trends in Moscow 
make this an important and timely book. 


THE GRAVEDIGGERS OF FRANCE. By 
Pertinax. 587 pages. Doubleday, Doran. 
$6. An extremely thorough if arbitrary at- 
tempt to blame the collapse of France-on 
five villains-in-chief: Gamelin, Daladier, 





Newsweek 
Pertinax indicts five French leaders 


Reynaud, Pétain, and Laval. The author, 
a veteran French journalist whose real 
name is André Géraud, manages, how- 
ever, to tar dozens of others, mostly on 
the ‘right and center of French politics. 
The voluminous footnotes make a sort of 
obstacle race of consecutive reading: 
sometimes there are even footnotes on 
footnotes. : A 


Fina Score. By Warren Beck. 227 


. pages. Knopf. $2. A first novel that shows 


a great deal of promise. The author has 
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FROM DESERT HEAT TO ARCTIC COLD 


Finger-Tip Control for the P-38 Passes Toughest Endurance Test! 


Even the grueling hydraulic test in the 3000-pound 
pressure range by Wright Field engineers could 
not lick the Hycon high-pressure “Stratopower” 
pump. Not only did it breeze through test runs 
at the blistering heat of 160 degrees and at the 
bitter cold of 65 below zero, but it stood up under 
550 continzous bours of operation—the equivalent of 
about 200,000 non-stop flying miles—and still had 
the staying qualities to repeat the test. 

A remarkable record, yes! But not surprising. 

For another of our “Stratopower” pumps passes 
the acid test of active combat every day in every 
extreme of climate. Lockheed engineers, by in- 
stalling aileron boosters actuated by this unique 
pamp, have doubled this great plane’s maneuver- 
ability and enabled it to fight better and higher— 
eight miles up in the stratosphere. 
. Until victory, our entire production of “Strato- 
power” pumps is reserved for fighting planes. 
And, to fill the tremendous demand, every avail- 
able facility is being utilized at peak capacity. 


‘4ST'S ALL BACK THE ATTACK — BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


For Guducliys Prolwar Uses. 
The compact high-pressure Hycon “Stratopower’ pump, fur- 
nishing variable volume up to 3000 pounds per square inch—when 
no longer restri by wartime needs—will do a great many 
hydraulic jobs better. 

Out of the incredible demands of the war will come miracles 
of technological improvement to help rebuild a shattered 
world. More goods must be produced faster and cheaper. 
New machines will be created and old machines modernized. 
Hycon high-pressure hydraulic power units are ready with their 
contribution to this task. 

If you have a problem of actuation in your postwar plan, or 
the modernization of your present equipment, Hycon will help 
to solve it. High-pressure (3000 pounds per square inch) pumps 
and valves, or assembled complete power units, are available 
for your requirements. 


or Tomorrow—Infinitely variable 
pressure controls at YOUR fingertips 


HYCON : - - 


Patented — Moenvufactured only by The New York Air Brake Compasy 








420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, ¥. 
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He needs your 
help. So do his 
buddies. 


bravery and 
skill that will 
win the Peace. 
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taken a football hero and shown what 
happens to him after his college days are 
over. Taken up by the town’s business. 


men, who exploit his gridiron heroism, 
he battens on praise, and fattens his ego 
on emptiness. With rare skill for a be. 
ginner, Beck shows his hero’s grim and 
painful disintegration in all its ugliness 
and at the same time paints an unforget- 
table picture of a smug, Midwestern uni- 
versity town. America, particularly in the 
20s, knew many such heroes as Beck's 
Hutten and did to some of them almost 
exactly what was done to him. The type 
is easily recognizable and Beck makes 
him live. 





MUSIC 


Pride of Wheeling 


In Wheeling, West Va., Aug. 15 is 
“Eleanor Steber Day.” Inaugurated in 
1940 after Miss Steber had won the 
Metropolitan Opera Auditions of the Air, 
“Eleanor Steber Day” puts the reverse 
English on a typically American gesture 
for a native son or daughter who has 
reached the sanctified heights of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. Marion 
Talley and Grace Moore, for example, 
drew special trains from Kansas City and 
Tennessee when they made their debuts 
at the Diamond Horseshoe. Wheeling 
didn’t wait to go to the Met; Wheeling 
sent a car for Steber. 

Last week local pride—which had also 





‘Thelma D, Hughes’ 
Eleanor Steber at the Steber family 
piano in Wheeling ... 
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awarded ‘Mist’ Steber a plaque ji deco 
nition of her loyalty in always pushing 


her home town—flowered for 
year. An unusually big crowd turned out 
in Oglebay Park to hear Wheeling’s ‘first 
operatic citizen in a program of operatic 
arias and radio song favorites. 
Miss Steber’s recognition is a distant 
exception to the lot of the average young 
American opera singer of today. Yet her 
career may show the way to others who 
even now are asking themselves: How 
can I become a star? The prestige of 
European experience cannot be theirs. 
Geraldine Farrar, Grace Moore, Gladys 
Swarthout, and Lily Pons have just about 
exhausted the possibilities for oper- 
atic glamor girls. Patrice Munsel, follow- 
ing the path of Marion Talley, has 
worn the. critics’ patience with extreme 
youth. 


All-American Girl: In Eleanor Steber, 
the young and hopeful singers see a star 
who shows every ‘possibility of setting 


the type for the prima’ donnas of our © 


time—a product so all-American and so 
normal that it ignores all the elaborate 
tradition of the art. In less than four 
years she has. sung eight major roles with 
the Metropolitan, more than any other 
feminine auditions winner. Yet Miss 
Steber has never even been to Europe— 
much less studied there. 

She was born in Wheeling 27 years 
ago. Her father was a bank clerk and her 
mother, who was the town’s leading sing- 
er for all civic occasions, was her first 
teacher. When Eleanor decided to study 








When Brad Greenleaf shipped out, 
he left behind the two most import 
ant people in the world... his young 
wife Ann and tow-headed, ten-year- 
old Bobby. People you’d like to know. 

It wasn’t so bad for a while. But 
then costs began to creep up...slowly 
..-insidiously. Ann cut corners where 
she could in her cheerful suburban 
cottage. But finally she was forced 


to move into a low-rent section of — : 


the city. 

And look at Bobby now! He spends 
his time hanging around the candy 
store, watching the older boys shoot 
dice, dodging cars while he plays ball 
in the streets. 

The playground has been closed... 
and the workshop where Bobby might 
learn to build a wobbly table for 
Mom — that isn’t open either. Super- 
vision costs too much. 


What have you got to do 
with it? 


Not much...and yet, perhaps every- 
thing. Did you “tip” to get that rail- 
road ticket? Did you whisper to the 
butcher that if ceiling prices stood 
between you and a choice sirloin, 
you'd be glad to... 

Sure—sure, they're small things. 
But violations of price control fe- 
duces the purchasing power of the 
few dollars Ann gets as a soldier’s 
wife. Schools, libraries, hospitals— 
all institutions and individuals oper- 
ating on a fixed income must cut 
down to. survive when the dread 
drive of inflation forces prices higher 
and higher. 

No, while Brad Greenleaf was off 
fighting your war, you didn’t help 
put his son.on the streets. 

Or did you?... 


ROGERS 


DIESEL anp AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Diesel Engines, 5t02000h.p. » Gasoline 


Power Units » Switchboards » Pumping Units » Hydraulic Aircraft Equipment 
Recoil Mechanisms » Power Mowers * Power Brushes * Snow Removal 
Equipment » Streamlined deluxe Railway Motor Trains, ® Diesel Locomotives 


< PLAY FAIR WITH AMERICA’S 
CHILDREN—KeEp PRICES DOWN: 
DO THESE THREE THINGS— 
Encourage our | 


in Washington te tax eur extra 

— © away. Herd, yes, but not 
* hard as inflation and saddii 

our children with War's co _ 


Follow the price 
Sure the governmen 
made mistakes. But 


we've got and they can do the lob 
if we SUPport them, ; 


st. 


contro] rules. 
t agencies have 


Save —invest in Wer 

America’s post-war future end your 
own. The suckers ere the ones whe 
ore spending — Rot the ones whe 
ore saving. Think thes through. 





Rogers Diesel and Aircraft Corporation, 1120 Leggett Ave- 
nue, New York 59, N.Y. Builders of diesel-electsic equip- 
ment and aircraft parts for our armed forces. Divisione: 
Hill Diesel Engine Company, Edwards Company, Edwards 
Aircraft Products, Inc., Power Lawn Mower Company. 


» Generator Sets » Generators 





COMPLETE REPRINTS of this message for poster use will be supplied von requiel, subject to the limits of our paper allotment. 
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Directly Exposed to 


 .the Elements... 


is setting new 
records for toughness and 
weatherproof qualities! 


W4s supplies to fighting fronts, 
wrap in FIBREEN, are arriv- — 
ing in usable condition despite direct 
exposure to driving rain, snow, sleet, 
salt water, ice, tropical humidity — 
and rough handling! 

The very same properties that made 
FIBREEN the preferred protection for 
peacetime shipments are the reasons 
why it is now an essential war need. 
When victory is won, FIBREEN will 
again be available for general use. 


Cut Your Postwar Shipping Costs! 
For nearly 25 years The SISALKRAFT 
Co. has pioneered in methods of using 
sisal fibre-reenforced, waterproof wrap- 
ping materials. In your postwar plan- 
ning you may benefit from our long 
experience in the uses of FIBREEN 
and other SISALKRAFT products to 
protect your products from damage in 
transit—to cut costs—to reduce losses. 
SISALKRAFT leadership is the result 
of the unmatched performance of its 
products and a research and engineer- 
ing service for developing better wrap- 
‘ ping and shipping methods, 
Ask SISALKRAFT to help 
Cut your wrapping and 
ping costs! 
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music seriously, money was found to get 
her to Boston and the New England Con- 

-servatory of Music, but after that she was 
on her own. She managed through scho- 
larships, church singing, and spare-time 
piano-playing. These jobs blossomed into 
oratorio spots and her first radio program, 
the Fox Fur Trappers. 

In Boston, Miss Steber found one of 
the two teachers to whom she gives all 
the credit for her success: William Whit- 
ney, who had taught Nordica, and who 
believed implicitly in classic bel canto. 
Through endless scales and Mozart arias, 
he gave his pupil the groundwork in 
coloratura that has made her versatile 
where other lyric sopranos are limited. 
The tenor, Paul Althouse, who took her 
over after she moved to New York in 

_ 1989, advanced this facility. 

Her roles at the Met, for example, 
started in 1940 with the important Sophie 
in “Der Rosenkavalier”—unusual in itself, 
for most Auditions winners begin in bit 
parts—and progressed through Micaela in 
“Carmen” to the Countess in “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro” and Marguerite in 
“Faust.” Last season alone she turned up* 
with Mistress Ford in “Falstaff,” Antonia 
and Giulietta in “Tales of Hoffmann,” 
and the super-difficult Violetta in “La 
Traviata.” 

Vocal art 1s not all Miss Steber has 
studied, however, for she believes that 
acting and body countrol are just as im- 
portant in opera as singing. She is a bit 
of an acrobat and practices her back 
bends religiously—so religiously that she 
has lost more than 20 pounds since 
her Met debut and now wears a size 14 
instead of an 18. 

While in Boston, Miss Steber met and 
married Edwin Bilby, another church 
singer who is now a lieutenant in the Air 
Forces. Bilby gave up any idea of a vocal 
career for himself when he married. He 
decided that “there could only be one 
singer in the family.” 


Record Week 


Of the current crop of reissues resur- 
rected by the Petrillo ban, three albums 
are especially noteworthy: 


BENNY GoopMan’s SEXTET. Columbia. 
Four 10-inch records in album, $2.50. A 
don’t-miss album, with almost every disk 
a collector’s item. The Swing King him- 
self picked out the selections, which in- 
clude “Rose Room,” “Poor Butterfly,” and 
“Flying Home.” The late Charlie Chris- 
tian, Count Basie, Lionel Hampton, Dave 
Tough, and Cootie Williams are among 
the musicians represented. 


Tommy Dorsey, STARMAKER. Victor. 
Four 10-inch records in album, $2.50. 
A rather spotty release, featuring some 


of those artists whom Dorsey helped — 


along the way. They include: Frank 
Sinatra (“Everything Happens to Me”), 
Ziggy Elman (“Swing High”), Jo Staf- 
(“Little Man With a Candy Cigar”), 
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YOU NEED 


f EXECUTONE! 


bid 


How This Modern“inter-Com” System 
Saves Man-Hours...increases Output 
EXECUTONE puts you in instant conversational 
contact with every department of your organi- 
zation! Saves time... conserves energy... 
minimizes waste motion. ie 
EXECUTONE quekies! you to get information cae 
our employees the instant you want it—elimi- 
Manoa the everlasting running back and forth 
from one office to another. 
EXECUTONE speeds your phone service by 
taking the load of “inside” calls off your switch- 
board. Cuts down busy signals and expensive 
call-backs. Saves you money in many ways. 
The “‘inter-com”’ system selected by the 
U. S. Navy for many of our fighting ships. 
Write for FREE booklet ‘‘Kil’’ 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
445 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Service in Principal Cities 


Back the Attack—Buy War Bonds! 
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acy bane Rich; (“Not So Ouiict. Please” ), 
Haines (“Will You Still Be 
‘Mine?’). 


Bing. Grosry. Vou. Il. Decca. Four 
10-inch records in album, $3.50, Eight 
more of Crosby’s early Brunswick re- 
leases—waxed when the old master was 
still b-b-b-booing and sep eg agin 
tling. “Where the Blue of the Ni 
Meets the Gold of the Day,” “A Fa ed 
Summer Love,” “Sweet and Lovely,” and 
“T Apologize” are among the classics 
present, 





-MOVIES 


Jon i in Armor | 


Strictly after the fashion of “Arabian 
Nights,” “Ali: Baba and’ the « Forty 
Thieves,” and even the preposterous “Co- 
bra Woman,” Maria Montez and Jon 

Hall’s latest adventures in Cuckoo Land 

make a popular pill for escapists. For the 
first few minutes of this Technicolored 
prescription, the unsuspecting, . patient 
may have a little trouble placing “Gypsy 
Wildcat” in time and space, even when a 
mysterious horseman is: felled by . an 
anonymous arrow. Then the camera fo- 
cuses on a. castle complete with moat, 
drawbridge, and troops in. mail, and it 
becomes". apparent that sarongs are out, 
that this is Middle Europe in the middle 
ages, or thereabouts. 

That-the European landscape resem- 
bles Arizona, and that Miss Montez wears 
a gauzy black nightgown is obviously one 

of history’s gracious concessions to Holly- 
wood. This time Miss Montez is a sy 
firebrand who is really the long-lost 
daughter of Count Orso—the gentleman 
inking the opening arrow. Hall is the 
d soldier of fortune who wins the 
s hand and establishes her claim to 

the bp Abe estate, thus earning the right to 
live happily. ever. after. It’s all as whole- 
some as bran for breakfast: the villainy is 
deep-dyed, the heroism opéra bouffe, and 


the dialogue somewhat out of . rational 
world. 


Padded Casanova 


RKO-Radio’s “Casanova Brown” is the 
| first try. of newly formed International 






















Spits have played safe by drafting Nun- 
nm as Grviices Sam. Wood as 

r; and a supporting cast worthy of 

au ahame players as Gary Cooper, Te- 
resa Wright, and Frank Morgan. The re- 
sult ig a sentimental comedy that should 
pay Ede ee flice but—in view of 
& _ ‘behind it—fails to live up to 


Cooper, oper cut pity much to type is 
Casanenn 2. eo ig, ‘sm. 
eB png 
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The Chaplain 
Sticks to Lis Seep 


“We were dug in deep because Nazi artillery and dive bombers had us spotted. We were 
taking a terrible blasting when suddenly we saw a lone man in a jeep, lumbering along 


. . two tires flat.. 


’ . Shells falling on all sides. The CO stood up and commanded 
' the driver to take cover but the jeep plodded on, Then we saw. . 


. it was the chaplain 


—and loaded in the back were two wounded men. He was stopping for nothing!” 


* 


It isn’t a chaplain’s responsibility to go 
through shell fire and bombing to take 
wounded men to the dressing station. 
But this chaplain didn’t hestitate to 
risk his life for two of “‘his boys.” And 
for his deed he was decorated then and 
there . . . on the battlefield. 


The chaplains with our armed forces 
. . . priests, rabbis, ministers from 
churches back home . . 


. are there to 


* 


* 


serve the spiritual needs of their men, 

to bring them the comfort and guidance 

of religion. They are non-combatants 
.. they don’t carry weapons, 

The chaplains’ duties take them to 
the front lines where they face danger 
along with the men they are there to 
serve. And there they often find an 
extra job to do. . . a hero’s job. Like 
the chaplain who stuck to-his jeep. 


HAM MON D ORGAN 




































There will be Hammond Organs again after victory 
made by the world’s largest manufacturers of organs 
for churches, residences, schools, chapels and many 
other uses. You can plan‘now for the future purchase 






ME 















of a Hammond Organ for your church, home-or other purposé. Ask your dealer or © 


write to: Hammond Instrument Company, 2911 N; Western AvéiChicago 18," . 
Mere then 1,000 Hemmond Orgens are doing war duty with the Army, Wavy ond Marine Corps 


Free—the Hammond Times, monthly magazine about organs and organists, will be sention request 





—Millions of Horsepower for 


America’s ‘Bridge of Ships’ 


Beating the shipping crisis with fabulous 
fleets of Liberty ships, American production 
genius proved that even 10,000-ton freighters 
could be fabricated “on the iine’’. . . but many 
operations, such as assembling the huge 
engines that drive the Libertys, is still a 
task for skilled mechanics and Snap-on Tools. 


Throughout victory-geared industry Snap- 
on Tools are on the job . . . helping speed 
the production of ships, planes, weapons. 
Snap-ons are speed tools, designed to help 
mechanics turn out more wake and ‘better 
work, with less effort and greater safety. 
Snap-on’s direct-to-user tool service is avail- 
able through 38 factory branches located in 
key production centers. 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION 


8072-H 28th Avenue Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Gary Cooper, baby handler 


‘that less than a year before Casanova 


had married one Isabel Drury (Teresa 
Wright) ,- and a flashback illustrates his 
whirlwind courtship and her parents’ rea- 
sons for annulling the marriage. His 
mother-in-law thought his horoscope was 
bad, and her sense of foreboding was 
confirmed when Casanova stuck a lighted 
cigarette into his pocket and somehow 
managed to burn down the in-laws’ 
stately mansion. 

Back in Chicago, Casanova learns that 
he is a father and that his ex-wife plans 
to give up their child for adoption. 
Though all thumbs with formulas, bub- 
bles, and diapers, Casanova nevertheless 
kidnaps his baby and sets up an experi- 
mental nursery in a_ side-street hotel. 
Forgetting the bride deserted at the altar 
and the ex-wife who is apparently still 
in love with him, and thinking only of 
his terrifying responsibility, Casanova 
proposes marriage to a chambermaid who 
isn’t much to look at but acts as if she 
— the care and feeding of in- 
ants. 

While this script opens and closes on 
a reasonable basis for superior comedy, 
the middle padding is too coy for com- 
fort. In his Petter moments Cooper is as 
good as ever, but when he is competing 
with a cute baby he inclines toward 
cuteness himself. Teresa Wright is excel- 
lent in a role that gives her little to do, 
and the supporting performances are 
uniformly helpful. Closest to catching the 
satiric intent of the piece is Frank Mor- 
gan’s smooth portrait of a polished no- 
good who married for money and gets it 


PH. 8S. Watker Prt. 
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SAROTACES 


Are you prepared? General Detroit’s 
new 48-page Buyers’ Encyclopedia is 
essential to municipal, industrial execu- 
tives. Lists 500 items—many ‘‘hard-to- 
get’’. Material on care of equipment. 
Free! Write General Detroit Corp., 
Dept. 4-A, 2270 E. Jefferson, Detroit 7. 
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A POCKET MEMORY 
SYSTEM Perforated 
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only when his grandson is fool enough to 
leave his toy bank lying around the 
house. 

@ On Aug. 8 at sixteen spots along the 
Normandy front men took time out from 
the strenuous activities of making war, 
fled into hastily constructed foxhole 
theaters, or into reestablished civilian 
theaters to attend the world premiére 
of “Casanova Brown.” This was the 
first premiére to be celebrated on the soil 
of liberated France and brought to 17,- 


016 the number of prints that have been. 


furnished the fighting services since early 
1942 by Hollywood’s War Activities 
Committee. 


Pre-Keystone Comedy 


After more than a year’s absence (the 
result of Lou Costello’s bout with rheu- 
matic fever) the little fat man and his 
ilter ego, Bud Abbott, are back on the 
screen for Universal. “In Society” finds 
the boys slapsticking at average form—a 
handful of new tricks, a number of oldies, 
and a few that were ancient when Key- 
stone Kops were rookies. 

For the purposes of a story that is hard- 
ly worth mentioning, Bud and Lou are 
currently got up as a pair of left-handed 
plumbers who disembowel an elaborate 
bathroom, are invited by mistake for a 
week end at a swanky estate, ride appre- 
hensively to hounds, and commandeer a 
fre department’s hook and ladder truck 
for a Mack Sennett chase. Marion Hutton 
-Betty’s sister—puts over several songs 
pleasantly, in addition to playing love in- 
terest as a taxi driver named Elsie Ham- 
nerdingle. 


Two men in.a tub: Abbott, Costello 











“Sir, Contact Ahead 
Unable To Identify” 


The lookout’s message brought instant response aboard 
the Destroyer Escort. Decks were cleared for action as the 
Captain ordered his signalman to “break out’’ the Aldis Lamp. 

Across almost ten miles of sunlit waters went the chal- 
lenge ... blinking flashes of light that demanded an answer. 
Returning flashes proved the ship was friendly. 

How, you ask, can light signals be picked up in broad 
daylight at such distances. The answer lies in the famous 
Aldis Lamp which has several unusual features that make 
its concentrated rays visible by day as well as by night. 

For powering this lamp the manufacturer chose a Gould 
special 12-volt lightweight battery. 


Here, as in all the armed services, Gould batteries are 
delivering that same dependable power that has made Gould 
the choice of American industry for half a century. 

kkk 

Equally rugged is the Gould automotive battery. Itis the 
choice of motorists who want to be battery-worry-free in 
these days of rationed driving. Gould is made by a division 


. of the world’s largest builder of replacement batteries. 


GOULD STORAGE BATTERY CORPORATION, ae N.Y. 


Factories: Atlanta.e Chicago @ @ Dallas e Depew @ Leavenworth 
Los Angeles © North Ber; @ Rock Island © Sioux 
Saint Pov! © Zanesville ae 


FOR EXCELLENCE IN STORAGE BATTERY 
PRODUCTION AT DEPEW PLANT 
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THE BATTERY PICKED BY ENGINEERS 













































































The easy way to 
conserve fuel... 


Many building owners have already dis- 
covered that less fuel doesn’t necessarily 
mean less comfort. They have found that 
the secret of adequate heat with less fuel is 
controlled steam heating. 


Here’s an easy way to conserve fuel. 
Choose a steam heating system that will 
guarantee prompt heating up, balanced 
distribution of steam and even room tem- 
perature throughout your building. 


‘The Webster Moderator System of Steam 


Heating answers all these requirements— 
economically. An Outdoor Thermostat 
which automatically changes the heating 
rate to agree with changes in outdoor tem- 
perature, ends all overheating, underheat- 
ing, and costly waste of rationed fuel. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


Through actual surveys made by Webster 
Engineers, we have found that seven out 
of ten large buildings in America (many 
of them less than ten years old) can get 
more heat per unit of fuel consumed. 


Write for “Performance Facts” and learn 
the great savings in fuel that have been 
accomplished with the Webster Modera- 
tor System of Steam Heating. This free 
booklet contains case studies of 268 mod- 
ern steam heating installations in commer- 
cial, industrial and institutional buildings. 





Variator provides desirable manual oper- 

ation to supplement automatic control. 
ddress Dept. NW-8 

WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. j. 

Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam_ Heating 


R tatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Sonoda, Darling Brothore, Limited, Montreal 


| CONTROL | 
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A Way to World Order 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


\ 


Governor Dewey’s warning to the 
Dumbarton Oaks conference, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s: Puget Sound speech 
and the Walter Lippmann-Sumner 
Welles debate in this magazine last 
week, taken together, all show how 
difficult it is to hold a debate or con- 
duct a political campaign on the issue 
of the future organization of the world 
to promote peace. I feel certain that 
peace can be reasonably assured for at, 
least a generation to come and I be- 
lieve that it will be. But before the 
public becomes utterly confused and 
completely skeptical of any peace plan 
during the ensuing ten weeks of this 
campaign, a few rules for following the 
debate might well be kept in mind. 
These rules should include the follow- 
ing points: | 

-1—When we talk about a peace- 
preserving organization, let us make 
distinction as to time. The organiza- 
tion to clear up the mess left by the 
war and the business of policing Ger- 
many and Japan is to do a two to five 
years’ job. The organization to carry on 
after that is something else again. 


2—Let us also make distinctions as 
to space. The Pacific and East Asiatic 
problem is not the same as the Euro- 
pean and Mediterranean, or the Pan 
American jobs. 


8—In talking about world organiza- 
tion, it is well to keep the specific 
people-nation problems closer to the 
discussion. When we talk about 
leagues and councils, we are apt to 
forget that these are not ends in them- 
selves, but merely ways of reaching 
ends. Some of the talk we hear re- 
minds me of a college teacher of city 
government who spends so much time 
making charts of departmental organ- 
ization that his students go away think- 
ing that a city is something chalked 


on a blackboard, rather than a con- . 
glomerate of people, streets, water, | 


garbage, fire, crime, music and schools. 


4—When we talk of small nations, 
let us think of what they are. There is 
no small-nation problem, as such; there 
are dozens of small nations, each with 
its own special problems. Most of them 
are forever fixed in territory, interests 
and population. Their common con- 
cern is to live safely where they are. 
This is not met merely by giving them 
small votes in a big league. The prob- 
lem of Denmark is not solved by do- 


ing something about Denmark, but by 
doing something about Germany. The 
small nations will take care of them- 
selves, if we prevent aggression by 
the major powers. 


5—Finally, we must decide what the 
relation of the United States is to be to 
the specific problems of various regions 
in the world. Most of us would agree 
that our interest in Pan America is 
greater than in the Western Pacific or 
in Europe. American commitments in 
each region should be specified in 
treaties with the nations which also 
have interests in that region. 


Most of those who have most real- 
istically studied the problem of post- 
war peace have come to believe that it 
must be solved by first thinking of 
world problems in terms of a series of 
regional problems. Three years ago, on 
this page, at the time of the Atlantic 
Charter, I wrote: . 

“The trouble with a single formula 
for world peace is that there are sev- 
eral regional problems of world dis- 
order. Each needs special treatment, 
and the relation ‘of the United States 
to each must be different in emphasis 
and method.” Later, I said that this 
meant at least three regional councils, 
perhaps one for the Pacific and East 
Asia, one for Europeand the Mediter- 
ranean and one for Pan America. After 
these three councils are built, with 
considerable interlocking of the di- 
rectorates of each, the proposal ran, a 
world league of all nations for consul- 
tation and the constructive making of 
world law could be créated. 

Since that time, the same conclusion 
has been expressed by a good many 
people, including Winston Churchill 
and Herbert Hoover. It is gratifying 
to see Mr. Lippmann and Mr. Welles, 
who, apparently, in 1941 believed the 
Atlantic Charter an adequate formula 
for peace, now come to the regional 
view. 

The President’s disposition to treat 
the Pacific.as a special series of prob- 
lems shows how those who have to 
come to grips with the realities are 
compelled to break down the question 
of world peace into compartments. 
The world is a big place, and no sin- 
gle slogan or charter or formula can 
answer its diversified questions. When 
we stabilize each of the great regions, 
we have stabilized the world. 
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ASK FOR SHEAFFER'S 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR LEADS! 


Most of the better stores have 
complete Sheaffer lead depart- 
ments containing all sizes, colors 
and grades—strong, smooth- 
writing, grit-free—the original, 
genuine Fineline leads developed 
for Sheaffer by the Jos. Dixon 
Crucible Company. Economy pack- 
age, 25c; regular package, 15c. 


Not more Gold for beauty’s sake alone—but for what it means 
to your greater writing satisfaction! . . . that's why Sheaffer's 
revolutionary “TRIUMPH” point is made that way! 

The strength of the “TRIUMPH” point is achieved by the 
cylindrical shape—the strongest of all structural forms! This 
14 Karat gold Sheath Point encloses a large diameter writing 
“engine” ...a fluid feeding mechanism with tremendously 
increased capacity! This feeding unit automatically regulates 
fluid flow to your speed and style of writing. It compensates 
for temperature and altitude changes. Safely, smoothly, the 
fluid flows down the glazed fluid trail of the Feathertouch point. 
The very instant the Osmalloy tipped point touches paper, the 
“engine” goes into action and your “TRIUMPH” writes smoothly. 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, Fort Madison, lowa; Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. : 


Above: "TRIUMPH" * pen, with clip, $12.50; pencil to match, $5— 
“TRIUMPH” TUCKAWAY model, without clip, for men or women, carries safely in 


_all positions in purse or pocket—pen, $12.50; pencil, $4. 


*All Lifeline pens, identified by the White Dot, are unconditionally guaranteed 
for the life of the first user except against loss and willful damage—when serviced, 
if complete pen is returned, subject only to insurance, postage, handling charge— 
35¢c if you send it to the factory yourself; slightly more if you request the dealer 
to do it for you. 


* SHEAFFER'S 


Keeps Fingers Clean! Ends 
Pen-Refueling Messiness! 


Only Quick-drying, pen-protect- 
ing SKRIP comes in the bottle with () 
the convenient Top Well. Puts fluid 
where your pen can get at it— 

at the top of the bottle! En- 

ables you to use every drop 

of sediment-free SKRIPI 

Regular size, 25c— 


I size, 15¢. Y 
(] 
) 
2 
(/ _— Usten every Sunday to 
A SHEAFFER'S WORLD PARADE 
with UPTON CLOSE, Commentator 


<< TRIUMPH” 


— Cs 
Se - So 


NBC Complete Network—Sundays 
3 to 3:30 P.M. E.W.T.; 2 to 2:30 P.M. C.W.T.; 
1 to 1:30 P.M. M.W.T.; 1210 12:30 P.M. P.W.T. 


Copyright, 1944, W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co, 
*Trademark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
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Never was discreet choice so important...never 


a 


was savory Seagram’s 7 Crown so well worth 


finding! And you'll find it available far more 
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often than you may believe! 


XPECT an accolade when you favor your ‘Senguen Ss 


wartime guests with Seagram’s 7 Crown. 





You’re sharing the true “order of friendship” 


remy a moras gor 





i .--mellowest pre-war whiskies exquisitely 


: MOST PLEASING 
| lightened with soft-stilled grain neutral spirits. TODAY...TOMORROW...AND ALWAYS 





4 Seagram’s 7 Crown Blended Whiskey. 65% grain neutral spirits. 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York 
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